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CHAP. I. 

On leaving Mr; Ormohd's house^ Con- 
stance war met- by that gentleman. He 
saw her tfs ^she caihi out^ and. "was 
charmed with the simplicity of her ap- 
pearance. On entering, he interrogated 
the*servanias to the^business that brought 
her thither. 

So^ flam he, as he entered the drawing* 
ropm^ where Craig was seated^ you have 
had a ?isiiani/ Stte came^ it seems^ on a 
pressing Occasion/ and would beput off 
with nothing but a letter. 

Graig had not expected this addfesi^ 
but ifronly precipttated Mie execution of 
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2 ORMOND. 

a design that he had formed. Being 
aware of this or sintilar aiccidents, he had 
constructed and related on a previous oc- 
casion to Ormond a story suitable to his 

purpose. 

Aye, said he, in^a tone pf aflfected com- 
passion, it is a sad aflfair enough. I am 
sorry 'tis not in my power to help the 
poor girl. She is wroog in imputing her 
father's misfortunes to me, but I know 
the source of her mji^k^. Would tp^ 
heaveti it wm in my fo^Rer; tfi i;epaic the 
wrongs they have suflfered,; not frpm nae, 
but from we whose rqlat^pi^l^ip is a dis- 
grace to mCt . «• '»!•;•){(. ..I. :r / , 

Perhaps, rcpiied the . ,^ti^,r( JTW .ai;fl 
willing to explain this affair. , .< :,: , j 

Yes, I wish to explain it, I'wpp afraid 
of some such accident as this. .An ex- 
planatiop is due tp.my. character. I havp 
already told you my rtory. I iRjJDWon^. 
to you a brother oS ^m^p> u^^F^.'M 
-scarcely thirteen months difference i^ o|ir 
ages. There is a strpng rqsemblancQ ^r 
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tween him and me in our exterior^ though 
I hope there is none at all in our mindg. 
This brother was a partner of a gentle- 
man^ the father of this girl^ at New- 
York. He was a long time nothing 
better than an apprentice to Mr. Dudley, 
but he advanced so much in the good 
graces of his master, that he finally took 
him into partnerriiip. I did not know 
tiH I arrived on the continent the whole 
of his misconduct. It appears that he 
embezzled the property of the house, and 
fled away with it^ ^nd the consequence 
was, that his quondam master was ruined. 
I am often mistaken for my brother, to 
my no small inconvenience : but all this 
I told you formerly. See what a letter 
I just now received from this girl. 

Craig was one of the most plausible 
of men. His character was a. standing 
proof of the vanity of physiognomy. 
There were few men who could refuse 
their confidence to his open and inge- 
nuous aspect. To this circumstance^ 
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perhaps^ he owed his ruin. Hi9 tempta- 
tions to deceive were stronger than what 
are incident to most other naen. Dacep- 
tion was so easja task^ that the difficulty 
lay, not in infusing false opinions re pect- 
in^ him, but in preventing them from 
being spontaneously imbibed. He con- 
tracted habits of imposiure imperceptibly. 
In^ proportion as he deviated from the 
^ practice of truths he discerned theneces-- 
sity of extepdiog an^ systematizing his 
efforts^ and of augmenting the original 
benignity and attractiveness of his looks^ 
by studied additions. The further he 
proceeded, the more difficult it w^s to 
return. Experience and habit added 
daily to his speciousness, till at^ length 
the world perhaps might have been 
searched in vain for his competitor. 

He had been introduced to Ormond 
under thfe most favourable auspices. He 
had provided against a danger which he 
knew to be imminent^ by relating his own 
story as if it were his brother's. He had. 
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however, made various additions to it^ 
serving to aggravate the heinousness of 
bis guilt. This arose partly from policy, 
and partly from the habit of lying, which 
v?as prompted by a fertile invention^ and 
rendered inveterate, by incessant exercise. 
He interwove in his tale an intrigue be- 
tween Miss Dudley and his brother. 
The former was seduced, and this man 

m 

had employed his skill in chirographical 
imitation^ in composing letters from Miss 
Dudley to his brother, which sufficiently 
attested her dishonour. He and his bro- 
tjieryhe rel=ated, to have met in Jamaica^ 
where the latter *died,. by ^hich meanr 
his personal property and papers came 
into his possession. 

Ormond read the letter which his com- 
panion presented to him on this occasion. 
The papers which Craig; had formerly 
permitted him to inspect had made him 
similiar with her hand-writing. The 
penmanship was, indeed, similar, yet this 
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was written in a gpirit not quite congenial 
with that which had dictated her letters 
to her lover. But he reflected that the 
emergency was extraordinary^ and that 
the new scenes through which she had 
passed^ had^ perhaps^ enabled her to re- 
trieve her virtue and enforce it. The 
picture which she drew of her father's 
distresses affected him and his companion 
very differently. He pondered on it for 
some time in silence ; he then looked up^ 
and with his usual abruptness said^ I sup- 
pose you gave her something ? 

No. I was extremely sorry that it 
was not in toy power. I have nothing 
but a little trifling silver about me. I 
I have no more at home than will barely 
8ufl[ice to pay my board here, and my ex- 
pences to Baltimore. Till I reach there 
I cannot expect a supply. I was less 
uneasy I confess on this account^ because 
I knew you to be equally willing and 
much more able to afford the relief she 
asks. 
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This Mr. Ormond had predetermined 
to do. He paused only to deliberate in 
i^i^hat manner it could« with most pro* 
priety, be done. He was always willing^ 
when he conferred benefits^ to conceal 
the author. He was not displeased when 
gratitude was misplaced^ and readily al- 
lowed his instruments to act as if they 
Were principals. He questioned not the 
veracity of Craig, and was, therefore, 
desirous to free him from the molestation 
that was threatened in the way which 
had. been prescribed. He put a note of 
one hundred dollars into his hand, and 
enjoined trim to send it to the Dudleys 
that evening, or early the next morning. 
I am pleased, he added, with the style 
of this letter : It can be of no service 
to you ; leave it in my possession. 

Craig would much rather have thrown 
it into the fire; but he knew the chatf 
racter of his companion, and was afraid 
to make any objection to his request. He 
promised to send^ or carry the note the 
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next morniog, before lie set (liit oo Iiis 
intended journey. 

This journey was to Baltimore, knd 
was undertaken so soon merely to oblige 
his friend^ who was desirous of remitting 
to Baltimore a considerable sum in Eng- 
lish guineas^ and \^ho had been for some 
time in search of one who might execu.e 
this commission with fidelity. The offer' 
of Craig had been joy fully accepted^ and 
next morning bad beei) the time fixed for 
his departure^ a period the mo&t oppor- 
tune for Craig's designs that could be 
imagined. To return to Miss Dudley. 

The sum that remained to her after 
the discharge of her debts would quickly 
be expended. It was no argument of 
wisdom to lose sight of the future in the 
oblivion of present care. The time 
would inevitably come when new re* 
sources would be necessary. Every hour 
broiJght nearer the period without facili- 
tating the discovery of new expedients. 
She related the repent adventure to her 
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father. He acquiesced in the propriety 
of her measures^ but the succour that 
she had thus obtained consoled him but 
little. He saw how speedily it would 
again be required^ and was hopeless of a 
like fortunate occurrence. 

Some days had elapsed^ and Constantia 
had been so fortunate as to procure some 
employment. She was thus engaged in 
the evening when they were surprised^ by 
a visit from their landlord. This was an 
occurrence that foreboded them no good. 
He entered with abruptness^ and scarcely 
noticed the salutations/ that he received. 
His bosom swelled with discontent, which 
seemed ready to be poured out upon his 
two companions. To the inquiry as to 
the condition of his health and that of his 
family, he surlily answered : Never mind 
how I am : none the better for my fe* 
nants I think. Never was a man so much 
plagued as I have been ; what with one 
putting me off from time to time ; what 
with another quarrelling about terms, 

b5 
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and denying his agreement, and another 
running away in my debt, I expect no- 
thing but to come to poverty^ God help 
me at last : but this was the worst of all. 
I was never before treated so in all my 
life. I don't know what or when I shall 
get to the end of my troubles. To be 
fobbed out of my rent and twenty- five 
dollars into the bargain ! It is very 
itrange treatment, I assure you^ Mr. 
Dudley. 

> 

What is it you mean ? replied that 
gentleman. You have received your 
dues, and— 

Received my dues, indeed ! High 
enough too ! I have received none of my 
dues. I have been imposed upon. I 
have been put to very great trouble, and 
expect some compensation. There is no 
knowing the character of one's tenants* 
There is nothing bi^t knavery in the 
vforld one would think. I'm sure no maa 
has suflfered more by bad tenants than I 
have. But this is the strangest treat-^ 
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meut I ever met with. Very strange 
iadeed, Dudley, and I must be paid with- 
out delay. To lose my rent and twenty- 
five dollars into the bargain, is too hard. 
I never met with the equal of it, not I : 
besides^ I wouldn't be put to. all this 
trouble for twioe the sum. 

What does all this mean, Mr. M'Crea ? 
You seem inclined to scold ; but I can- 
not conceive why you came here for that 
purpose. This behaviour is improper — 
No, it is very proper^ and I want pay- 
ment of my money. Fifty dollars you 
owe me. Miss comes to pay me my rent 
,fts I thought. She brings me a fifty dol- 
lar note; I changes it for ber, for I 
thQUgbt to be stire I was quite safe : but, 
bebold, when I sends it to the bank to get 
the money, they sends me back word that 
it's forged^ and calls oa noe,. before a ma- 
gistrate, to tell them where I got it from. 
Tmi sure I never was so flustered in my 
life. I woul4 D^t hav« such a thing for 
t*D tioE|es.thesum. 
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He proceeded to descant on biaf I09.9 
without aiiy interruption from bi« audi- 
tors, 17V bom this intelligence had struck 
dumb. Mr. Dudley instantly saw the 
origin atid full ex|ent of this misfortune. 
He was, nevertheless, calm, and indulged 
in no invectives against Cratg. It is aU 
of a piece, said he: our ruin is inevita- 
ble. Well then, let it come. 

After M'Crea had railed himself 
weary. The flung out of the house, warn- 
ing them that next n^orning he should 
distrain for his jent, and, at the same 
time, sue them for the money that Con- 
stance had received in exchange for her 
note. 

Miss Dudley was unable to pursue her 
task. She laid down her needle, and 
fixed her eyes upon her father. They 
bad been engaged in earnest discoarsa 
wbf u their landlord entered. ^ Nbw there 
was a pause of ptofSvlhii silenci, till the 
affectionate Ln6y, who' sufficiently cent* 
prebended this 8cdne> gave vent to her 
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in sobs. Her mistress turned to 
ber: 

Cheer up^ my Lucj. We shall do 
well enough, my girl. Our s^ate i% bad 
enough, v^ithout doubt but deapair will 
make it worse. , 

The anxiety that occupied her mind re- 
lated less to herself than to her father. 
He, indeed HI the present in«itttnce^ was 
exposed to prosecution. It was he who 
was answerable for the debt, and M^hose 
person would be thrown into durance by 
the suit that was menaced. The horrors 
of a prison had not hitherto been expe* 
rienced or anticipated. The worst evil 
that she had imagined was inexpressibly 
inferior to this. The idea had in it some- 
thing of terrific and loathsome. The mere 
supposition of its being possible was not 
to be endured. If all oth«r expedienta 
should fail, she thought of nothing Wss 
than desperate resistance. No. It waa 
better to die than to go to prtsoit. 
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For a time she was deserted af her ad- 
mirable equanimity. This, no doubts was 
the result of surprise. She had not yet 
obtained the ealmness necessary to deli- 
beration. During this glooniy interval^ 
she would, perhaps, have adapted any 
scheme^ however dismal and atrocious^ 
which heir father's despair might suggest. 
She would not refuse to terminate her 
own and her father's unfortunate exist- 
ence by poison or the cord. 

This confusion of mind conld not exist 
long ; it gradually gave place to cheer- 
ful prospects. The evil perhaps was not 
without its timely remedy. The person 
whom she had set out to visits when her 
course was diverted by Craig,, she once 
more resolved to apply to ; to lay before 
him, without reserve^ her fathex's situa- 
tion, to entreat pecuniary suecQqr, and 
to offer herself as a servant in his. family, 
or in that of any of his friends who stood 
kk need of oiie» This resolutio4i ia a 
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slight degree^ consoled her ; but her mind 
had been too tborougblj disturbed to al- 
low her any sleep daring that night. 

She equipped herself betimes^ and pro* 
ceeded with a doubting heart to the house 
of Mr. Melbourne. She was informed 
that he had risen^ but was never to be 
seen at so early an hour. At nine o'clock 
he would be disengaged^ and she would 
be admitted. In the present state of her 
affairs this delay was peculiarly unwel- 
come. At breakfastj her suspense and 
anxieties would not allow her to eat a 
morsel; and when the hour approached 
she prepared herself for a new attempt. 

As she went out> she met at the door 
a person whom she recognized, and whose 
office she knew to be that of a constable,. 
Constantia had exercised^ in her piesent 
narraw i^here^ that beneficence nvhich 
she had formerly exerted in a larger. 
There was nothings, consisteat with her 
slender means^ that she did net willingly 
perform foe the aervice of otben. She 
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had not been sparing of consolation and 
personal aid in many cases of personal 
distress that had occurred in b(*r neigh- 
bourhood Hence, as far as she vras 
known, ijhe was reverenced. 

The wife of their present visitant had 
experienced her sdccour and sympathy^ 
on occasion of the death of a favourite 
child. The man, notwithstanding hia 
office, was not of a rugged or ungrate* 
ful temper* The task that was now im- 
posed upon him he undertook with ex« 
treme reluctance. He was somewhat re- 
conciled to it by the reflection that ano- 
ther might not perform it with that gen- 
tleness and lenity which he found in him* 
self a disposition to exercise on all occa- 
stODSj but particularly on the present. 

She easily fruessed at his business, and 
having greeted him with the utmost friend- 
liness, returned with htm into the house. 
She endeavoured to remove the embarrass- 
ment that hung about hiiki, but in Tain. 
HftTiDg kVied what the lavir very proper- 
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iy calls a distress^ he proceeded^ after 
much hesitation^ to inform Dudley that 
he was charged with a message from a 
magistrate^ summoning him to come 
forthwith, and account for having a 
forged bank-note in his possession. 
M'Crea bad given no intimation of 

» 

thi8> The painful surprise that it pro- 
duced>o6ri yielded to a just view of this 
affair* ' '^Temporary inconvenience and 
vexation was all that could be dreaded 
from it, Mr. Dudley hated to be seen or 
known. He usually walked out in the 
dusk of evening, but limited his peratu* 

» 

bulations to a short space. At all other 
times he was obstinately recluse. He 
was easily persuaded by his daughter to 
allow her to perform this unwelconie office 
in his stead. He had not received^ nor. 
even seen the note. He would have wil- 
lingly spared her the mortification of a 
judicial examination, but he knew that 
this' was unavoidable. Should be com- 
ply with this sumtUona himself, his daugV 
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ter's presence would be equally neces- 
sary. 

Influenced by these considerations^ he 
was willing that his daughter should ac- 
company the messenger^ who w.f^s content 
that they should consult their mutual con- 
venience in this respect. This interview 
was to her not without its terrors ; but 
she cherished the hope that it might ulti- 
mately conduce to good. She did not 
foresee the means by which this would be 
effected, but her heart was lightened by 
a secret and inexplicable faith in the pro- 
pitiousness of some event that was yet to 
occur. This faith, was powerfully eo- 
forced when she reached the- magistrate's 
door^ and found that he was no other than 
Melbourne^ whose succour she intended 
to solicit. She was speedily ushered, not 
into his office, but into a private apart- 
ment, where he received her alone. 

He had been favourably prepossessed 
with regard to her character by the re- 
port of the officer^ >vho, on being charged 
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with the message, had accounted for the 
regret which he manifested, by dwelling 
on the merits of Miss Dudley. He be- 
haved with grave civility, requested her 
to be seated, and accurately scrutinized * 
her appearance. She found herself not 
deceived in her preconceptions of this 
gentleman's character, and drew a favour- 
able omen as to the event of this inter- 
view by what had already taken place. 
He viewed her in silence for some time, 
and then, in a conciliating tone, said : 

It seems to me, madam, as if I had seen 
you before. Your face^ indeed, is of that 
kind which, when once seen, is not easily 
forgotten. I know it is a long time since, 
but I cannot tell when or where. If you 
will not deem me impertinent, I will ven- 
ture to ask you to assist my conjectures. 
Your name, as I am informed, is Ac- 
worth. — -—I ought to have mentioned 
that Mr. Dudley, on his removal from 
New- York, among other expedients to 
obliterate the memory of his former coo- 
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dition^ and eoneeal nis p6verij from the 
worlds had made this change iii his nanife. 
' That/ indeed^ said thelady^ is thenaitie 
vrhich my father at present bears. His 
real name is Dudley. His abode was 
fbrmerly in Queen-Street, New-YorkJ 
Your conjecture. Sir, is not erroneous. 
This is not the first time we hare seen each 
other. I well recollect your having been 
at my father's house in the days of his 
prosperity. 

Is it posisible? exclaimed Mr. Mel- 
bourne, starting from his seat in the first 
impulse of his astonishment: are you the 
daughter of 'my friend Dudley, by whom 
I have so often been hospitably enter- 
tained ? I have heard of his misfortunes, 
but knew not that he was alive, or in 
what part of the world he resided. 

You are summoned on a very disagree- 
able affair, but I doubt not you will 
easily exculpate your father. I am told 
that he is blind, and that his situation is 
by no means as comfortable as might be 
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wished. I am grieved that he did not 
confide in the friendship of those that 
knew him. What could prompt him to 
conceal himself? 

My father has a proud spirit. It is 
nat yet broken by adversity. He disdains 
to beg, but I must now assume that office 
for his sake. I came hither this morning 
to lay before you his situation, and to 
entreat your assistance to save him from 
a prison* He cannot pay for the poor 
tenement he occupies ; and our few goodf 
are already under distress. He has like- 
wise contracted a debt. He isj [ sup- 
pose, already sued on this account, and 
must-ffo to gaol, unless saved by the in<» 
terposition 9f some friend. 

It is true, said Melbonirne^ I yester- 
day granted, a warrMt against him at the 
suit of/Maleoiijn M'Ci'^^ii. Little did I 

« 

thinly: ^Jifit the defendant waa Stephett 

4 

Dudley; hut you niay dismiis all appre- 
hensions on th|it score. That affiur shall 
be settled to yoiiir father's sati«iii<4icm: 
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meanwhile we will^ if you please^ dis* 
patch this unpleasant business respecting 
a counterfeit note received in payment 
from you by this M'Crea. 

Miss Dudley satisfactorily explained 
that aflfair. She stated the relation in 
which Craig had formerly stood to her 
father^ and, the acts of which he had been 
guilty. She slightly touched on the dis- 
tresses which the family had undergone 
during their abode in this city^ and the 
means by which she had been able to pre- 
serve her father from want. She men- 
tioned the circumstances which compelled 
her to seek his charity as the last re* 
source, and the casual encounter with 
Craig, by which she was for the present 
diverted from that design. She laid be- 
fore him a copy of the letter she had' 
written, and explained the result in the 
gift of the note which now appeared to 
be a counterfeit. She concluded with 
stating her present views, and soliciting 
him to receive her into his family, in qua- 
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\ity of a servant, or use his interest with 
some of his friends to procure a provision 
of this kind. This tale M^as calculated 
deeply to affect a man of Mr. Mel- 
bourne's humanity. 

No. said he. I cannot listen to such a 

request. My inclination is bounded by 

my means* These will not allow me to 

place you in an independent situation ; 

but I will do what I can. With your 

leave^ I will introduce you to my wife 

in yoiir true character. Her good sense 

will teach her to set a just value on your 

friendship. There is no disgrace in earn* 

ing your subsistence by your own induis- 

try. She and her friends will furnish 

you with plenty 6f materials ; but if there 

ever be a deficiency^ look to tne ibr a 

wpply.' 

CoDstatHtiaV h^krt overflowed at this 
declaralion. tier silence was tnore elo* 
(]^ent^haii any words could have been. 
Sll# diedined an immediate introduction 
to bis wife^ and withdrew; buf not till 
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ber new friend had forced b^r to accept 
some money. 

Place iit to account^ «aid be. It is 
merely paying you before hand^ and dia- 
cbargirfg a debt at the time when it hap* 
p^ns to be most useful to the creditor. 

To what entire and incredible reverses 
is the tenor of human life subject ! A 
short minute^ball effect a transition from 
a state utterly destitute of hope> to a coo* 
ditiop whercv all is , serene and abundant. 
The patb^ which we employ all our exr 
ertioqs.to shun, is often found, upon trial^ 
to.be the true road to prosperity. 

Coostaotia retired from this interview 
with a heart bounding, vrith exultation. 
She related to her father all that had hi^p«> 
pened. He was pleased on her account^ 
but the detection of his poverty by AleU 

• 

bourne was the parent of; new mprtifica* 
tioUt His only remaining hope relative 
to himself wm that he should die jin bis 
obscurity^ whereas, it wa^ pri^bable thai 
his old acijuainta^ce wouU trace bin to 
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bis covert. This prognostic filled him 
with the deepest inquietude, and all the 
reasonings of his daughter were insuffici* 
ent to appease him. 

Melbourne made his i^pearance in the 
afternoon. He was introduced bj Con- 
stantia to her father. Mr. Dudley's 
figure was emaciated^ and his features 
corroded by his ceaseless melancholy. 
His blindness produced in them a woeful 
and wildering expression. His dress be- 
tokened his penury^- and was in unison 
with the meanness of his habitation an4 
furniture. The visitant was struck with 
the melancholy contrast^ which these ap- 
pearances exhibited, to the joyousness 
and splendour that he had formerly wit- 
nessed. 

Mr. Dudley received the salutations 
of his guest with an air of embarrass- 
ment and dejeetion. He resigned to his 
daughter the task of sustaining the con* 
versation, and excused himself from com- 
plyii^ with the urgent invitationi of 

TOL. II, c 
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Melbourne^ while at the same time he 
studiously forebore all expressions tend- 
ing to encourage anj kind of intercourse 
between them. 

The guest came with a message from 
his wife^ who entreated Miss Dudley's 
company to tea with her that evenings 
adding that she should be entirely alone. 
It was impossible to refuse compliance 
with this request. She cheerfully as- 
sented^ and in the evening was intro* 
duced to Mrs. Melbourne by her hus- 
band. 

Constantia found in this lady nothing 
that called for reverence or admiration^ 
though she could not deny her some por- 
tion of esteem. The impression which 
her own appearance and conversation 
made upon her entertainer was much 
more powerful and favourable. A con« 
sciousness of her Qwn worth, and disdain 

ft 

of the malevolence of fortune^ perpetuu- 
ally shone forth in her behaviour. It 
was modelled by a sort of mean between 
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presumption on the one haod^ and humi* 
litj CD the other. She claimed no more 
than what was justly due to ber^ but 
she claimed no less. She did not soothe 
our canity nor fascinate our pity by diffi- 
dent reserves and flutterings. Neither 
did she disgust by arrogant negligence, 
and uncircumspect loquacity. 

At parting she received commissions 
in the way of her profession, which sup- 
plied her with abundant and profitable 
employment. She abridged her visit on 
her father's account, and parted from 
her new fViend just early enough to avoid 
meeting with Ormond, who entered the 
house a few minutes after she had left it. 

What pity, said Melbourne to him, 
you did not come a IHtle sooner. You 
pretend to be a judge of beauty. I 
should like to have heard your opinion of 
a face that has just left us. 

Deteribe it, said the other. 

That 'is beyond my capacity. Com- 
plexion; and hair, and eyebrows may ht 
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p9MitA, but tbefte »re of no great talue ia 
the preseirt cate. It k in the puUiog thesi 
togetfier thatoaiture has here shewn her 
skill, and not in the structure of each of 
the parts, ifldividualiy eonsidtred. Per- 
haps you may at some time meet eaeh 
other here. If a lofty fellow 14ke you^ 
now, would mis a little common sense 
with his science, this girl might hope 
for a htisband, and her father for a naitu* 
ral protector. 

Are they iii search of one or the other ? 

I catandt say they are. Nay, I imagiM 
they would 'bear any ittiputation with 
more patience than that, hot certain I 
am, theyntandin need of them. UiOfw 
much would it be to the honour of a 
man like you rioting in wealth, to divide 
It with one, lorely and accomplished an 
Ihis girl is, and struggling with indi* 
gence. 

Melbourne then related the adtenture 
of (4ie morning. It was easy for Of mond 
lo perceiw thut this was the same person 



of whom he aVreadj had some knowledge 
^— but there were some particulars in the 
narrative that excited surprise. A note 
had been, received from Craig^ at the first 
visit in the evenings and this note was 
lor no more than fifty dollars. This did 
not exactly tally with the information re- 
ceived from Craig. But this note was 
fbrged. Might not this girl mix a little 
imposture with her truth? Who knows 
her temptations to hypocrisy ? It might 
have beeti a present from another quar- 
ter^ and accompanied with no very ho* 
nourable conditions. Exquisite wretch I 
Those whom honesty will not let live 
must be knaves. Such is the alternative 
offeredby the wisdom of society. 
. He listened to the tale with apparent 
indifierence. He speedily shifted the 
Conversation to new topics^ and put an 
end to hia visit sooner than ordinary. 
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CHAP. II. 

I KNOW no task more arduoull than a 
just delineation of the character of Or* 
mond. To scrutinize and ascertain our 
own principles is abundantly difficult. 
To exhibit these principles to the world 
with absolute sincerity can hardly be 
expected. We are prompied to conceal 
and to feign by a thousand motives ; but 
truly to pour tray the motiyes^ and relate 
the actions of another^ appears utterly 
impossibly. The attempt^ however, if 
made with fidelity and diligence, is not 
without its use. 

To comprehend the whole truth with 
regard to the character and conduct of 
another, may be denied to any human 
being, but different observers will have, 
in their pictures, a greater or less portion 
of this truth. No representation will ba 
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wholly false^ and some^ though not per- 
fectlj^ may yet be considerably exempt 
from error. 

Ormond was of all mankind the beitig 
most difficult and most deserving to be 
studied. A fortunate concurrence of in- 
cidents has unveile.d his actions to me 
with mor^ distinctness than to any other. 
My knowledge is far from being abso- 
lute, but I am conscious of a kind of 
duty^ first to my friend^ and secondly to 
mankind, to impart the knowledge I 

possess. 

I shall omit to mention the means by 
which I became acquainted with his cha* 
racter^ nor shall I enter, at. this time^ 
into every part of it. His political pro- 
jects are likely to possess an extensive in- 
. fluence on the future condition of this 
western world. I do not conceive my- 
self authorized to communicate a know- 
ledge of bis schemes, which I gained, in 
some sort, surreptitiously, or at least, by 
means of which he was not apprised. I 

c4 
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•ball mereTj explain the maxims by ^bich 
be was accustomed to regulate bis priyate 
deportment. 

No one could entertain loftier conccp- 
tionflf of human capacity than Ormonde 
but be carefullj distinguished between 
itien in the abstract^ and men as tbey are. 
The former were beings to be impelled^ 
by the breath of accident^ in a right or 
a wrong road^ but whatever direction 
they should receive, it was the property 
of their nature to persist in it. Now 
this impulse bad been given. No single 
being could rectify the error. It Was 
the business 6f the wise man to form a 
just estimate of things, but not to at- 
tempt, by individual efforts, so chime* 
rical an enterprize as that of promoting 
the happiness of manicind. Their condi- 
tion was out of the reach of a member 
of a corrupt society to controul. A mor- 
tal poison pervaded the whole system, by 
means of which every thing received was 
converted into bane and purulence, 
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Efforts designed to ameliorate the coodi- 
tion of an individual were sure of an^ 
awering a contrary purpose. The prin* 
ciples of the social machine must be 
rectified, before men can be benejficiallj 
active. Our motives majr be neutral or 
beneficent^ but our actions tend merely 
to tlie production of evil. 

the idea of total forbearance was not 
less delusive. Man could not be other* 
wise than a cause of perpetual operation 
and efficacy. He was part of a machine, 
add as such had not power to withhold 
his agency. Contiguousness to other 
partis, that is, to other men, was all that 

• • • • 

wais necessary' to render him a powerful 
concurrent. Whit then was ^be conduct 
incumbent on him } Whether he went 
forward, or stood still, whether his mo-* 
lives were malignant, or kind, or indiflRer- 
ent^ the mass of evil was equally and 
necessarily augmented. It did not foUow 
from these preliminaries that virtue^ and 
duty were terms without a meaning, but 
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they require us to promote our own hap>- 
piness and not the happiness of others^. 
Not because the former end is intrinsic 
cally preferable^ not because the happi* 
ness of others i^ unworthy of primary 
consideration^ but because it is not to bf 
attained. Our power in the priesent.atat^^ 
of things is subjected to certain. li^mjtSy 
A man may reasonably hope to acfrtpm- 
plisb his end when he proposes nothing 
but his own good : any other point is i<^ 
accessible; 

He must not part with benevolent de*-- 
sire : this is a constituent of happiness^ 
He sees the value of general and particq^ 
lar felicity; he sometimes paints it to hia 
fancy, but if this be rarely done^ it is ia 
consequence of virtuous sensibility^ which 
is afiStcted on observing that his picturea 
are reversed in the real state of mankinds 
A wrise man will relinquish the pursuit 
of general benefit^ but not the desire of 
that benefit, or the perception of. that ia 
irhich thia benefit coasistsj because thei* 
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are among the ingredients of virtue and 
the sources of his. happiness. 

Principles^ in the looser sense of that 
terin^ have little influence on practice 
Ormond v/m, for the most part> goyern* 
ed> like others^ by the influences of edu* 
cation and present circumstances. It 
required a vigilant 4iscernment to distin* 
guish whether the stream of his actions 
flowed from one or the other. His in- 
come was large^ and he managed it nearly 
on the same principles as other men. He 
thought himself entitled to all the splen- 
dour and ease which it. would purchase, 
but bis taste was elaborate and correct. 
He gratified his love of the beautiful, he^ 
cause the sensations it afforded were 
pleiftsiog, . but made no sacrifices to the 
love of distinction. He gave no expen- 
sive entertainments for the sake of ezcit*- 
ing the admiration of stupid gazers^ o^ 
the flattery or envy of those who shared 
them. Pompous equipage and retinue 
werejQQiodes of appropriating the esteen 
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of mankind which he held in profoundf 
contempt. The garb of his attendant's 
was fashioned after the model suggested 
by his itnagiuation, and not in coiii{}liflncc 
with the dictates of custoni. 

He treated with systematic negli^ 
gence the etiquette that regulates the 
intercourse of persons of a eertain elass^ 
He every where acted^ id this respect^ 
as if he were alone, or among familiar 
associates. The very appellations of Sir^ 
and Madam^ aad Mister^ were^ in bis 
apprehension^ servile and ridiculous^ and 
as custom oi^ law had annexed no peualtj 
to the ncgtect of these, he conformed to* 
his 6wu opinions. It was easier for him* 
to reduce his notions of equality to prac- 
tice than for most others. To kycl him* 
self with olhers was ah act of condescen- 
sion and not af arrogance. It was r£qui- 
l»ite ta descend raider than to ns6; a task 
fhe most easy, it we regard ^e obstaclel^ 
flowing from the prejudice of mankindj 
tut far most difficult if the motiteft #f 
the agent be constdered. 



That in which he cbieil/. pitted bi» 
boast, was his sineerttj To this he re- 
fused no sacrifice. In consequence of 
this^ bis dff^ortment was dtsgnsting to* 
weak minds, by a certain air of ferocitjr 
and baughtj negligence. He was with- 
out tbe attractions of candour^ because 
he regarded not the bapfriness of others^ 
but in subservience to bis siuceritjr. 
Hence it was natural to suppose that the 
character of this man was easilj under* 
stood. He affffcted to conceal nothing. 
No one appeared more exempt from the 
iriitigations of vanity. He set light by 
the good opinions of others, bad no eom^ 
passion for their prijudicf s> and hazard- 
ed assertions in their presence which he 
knew would be, in the l>ighest degree, 
shocking to their preirious notions. They 
might take it> be woutd sty, as they KstJ 
Such were his eoncep^ons, and the last 
thing he wouM gffe up was flie use of 
his tongne. It was his way to gire ut» 
terance to the staggestidui of his Aoder- 
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ftanding. If they were disadvantageous 
to hini^io the opinions of others^ it wa» 
well. He did Aot wi'^h to be regarded ii» 
any light bat tKe true one. He wa» 
contented to be rated by the world at 
his just value. If they esteemed bim for 
qualities which he did not possess^ waa 
he wrong in. rectifying their mistake r 
but in reality^ if they valued him for 
that to which he had no claim, and 
"which he himself considered as contempt 
tible, he must naturally desire to shew 
them their error^ and forfeit that praise 
which, in his own opinion, was a badge 
of infamy. 

In listening to his discousse> no one^a 
claim to sincerity appeared less question- 
able. A somewhat diffi rent conclusion 
would be suggested by a survey of his ac* 
tions^ In early youth he discovered in 
himself a remarkable facility in imitating 
the voice and gestures of others. His 
memory was eminently retentive, and 
these qualities would have rendered hi* 



career^ ia th^ theatrical profession, illiu* 
triaiis^ had not his conditioa raised him 
abov^ it* His talents were occasionallj 
ex^iecji for tbe entertainment of convivial 
parties and private ciccles^ but be g^ra* 
dually vrtthflrew from sqcb scenes as he 
advanced ip age, and devoted his abilitiea 
to higher purposes. 

His aversion to duplicity had flovfed 
from e^periencq o^ .itif .evils. He bad 
frequently Jb^een^ade its victim; in con* 
8Qquenc€( of this his temper had become 
suspicious, and he was apt to impute, de* 
ceit on occasions when others, of no in- 
considerable sagacity,, were abundantly 
disposed to confidence. ^ Oqe transactioa 
had occurred in bis life, in which the 
GQOsequeBces of being m^isl^^d.by falAO 
^peacaofes were of 4he utmqst mqmen^ 
to . hi^ hoDOur aqd ^safety. . , Thf .Ufus^l 
mode of salving his.doubti he deefued 
insufficient, and the, eagerness- of bis cu- 
rioaity tempted hivfk, for. the first time, 
to employ, for .this end, his . ti|l^ts ^ 
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imttatioii. tie therefore Mraaed a Ikht- 
rowed character and gahe, and perfofm*- 
ed his part with so mucli skill a» f^ny to 
ftccooiplibtr hfis Aetr^hl Ht whofie - ikkkk 
vould Baire {secured him frotii all othe 
attempts^ was thus takeii- tbro'ugti ao 
ftveitue which his cantton had o\'erTot>kedF> 
and the hjpocrisj of his pretensiom un- 
i^ciestfooably ascertained. ' ■' 

^etbapt, in a eomprebensnre vf^w, the 
raciess of this expedient ^l^as nriforti)hafe^ 
It served to recommend this method of 
encoontering deceit^ and informed' hitn 
of the e!x<ent of those powets tfrhtdi str^ 
h& Hablb to be abused. A subtlety mucft 
inferior to Ormondes would suffice to re- 
commend this mode of action. It wa» 
defensible on no other principle than he^ 
cessHy. Thiri treachery of mankind eoiii* 
felled htm to mort to it If they shontd 
deaT in a inatnner as upright and ex'plicfit 
ieui hitnself^ it would be superfluous. Bui 
since! they were in 4he perpetual use of 
atralti^ms and artifices^ it was alio w^^ 
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xble^ be tltouglitj to irield tbe some 
arms. 

It vras eftsj to perceiYej however^ that 
this practice was recommeitded to him 
by other consideratimi9. He was de- 
lighted with the power iC conferred* It 
enabled him to gain access^ as if hjr sa- 
pematurat meansj to the privacy of 
otherar, and baiBe their profoundest con- 
trivances to hide themselves from hia 
view. It flattered him with the posses^ 
sion^of something like omniscienoe. . It 
was besides an art» in which, as in othersji 
•tery accession of skill was a source of 
new gratification'. Goikipared with this* 
the performance of the actor is the sport 
of children. This profession he was ac« 
customed to treat with merciless ridicule, 
and no doubt some of his contempt 
arose from a secret comparison between 
the theatrical species of imitation and 
his own. He blended in his own person 
the functions of poet and actor^ and hia 
dramas were not fictitiouf bat real. Tho^ 
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end that he p roused waa not the amuse- 
ment of a pla;*hou8e mob. His were 
scenes in \ivhich hope, and fear exercised 
a genuine influepce^ and in which was 
maintained that resemblance .to truth so 
audaciously and grossly violated on the 
stage. 

It is obvious how many Mngular coa^ 
junctures must have grown out of this 
propensity. A mind of uncommon ener- 
gy like Ormoad% which had occupied a 
wide sphere of action, and which could 
not fail of confederating its efforts with 
those of minds like itself> must have given 
birth to inmime)ra.ble incidents, not un- 
worthy to be exhibited by the most elo- 
quent historian. It is not my business 
to relate any .of these* The fate of Miss 
Dudley is intimately conqected with bia» 
What influence he abtained over her des- 
tiny, in consequence of this dexterity^ 
will appear in the sequel. 

It arose from these circumstances, that 
no one was more impenetrable than Or- 



mond, though no one's real character 
seemed more easily discerned. The pro- 
jects that occupied his attention were 
diffused over an aniple space ; and his 
instruments and . coadjutors were culled 
from a fieUi^ whose bounds were those of 
the civilized world. To the vulgar eje, 
therefore, he appeared a man of specua* 
tion and seclusion^ and was equally in- 
scrutible in his real and. assumed, cha* 
racte'rs; In his real> his intents were too 
lofty and comprehensive, as well as too 
assiduously shrouded from profane in- 
spection for tbem to scan. In the latter^ 
appterances were- merely calculated to 
mislead aofd not to enlighten. 

In his youth he had been guilty of the 
usual excesses incident to his age and 
character. These had disappeared and 
yielded place to a more regular and cir-^ 
cumspect system of aeti/on. ' In the choice 
of bis pleasures ' he still exposed himself 
to the censure of the world. Yet there 
was more of grofsnass ao4 licentiousneaa 
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ui tlw'esptttnoa af Ihs ttBdi, than in 
th« tenets theosdveXi So fac aft tempe* 
f aaee regacda the maiateiuttec ef healthy 
na nuw adhered to ite praeepta wi& mare 
fidalily, but be eMttamed same speeieaof 
aaaaaotioa with the ethei^ sesas veaial> 
which maiAtad ia general an Tahemeot 
in eondemiiiig. 

.In bis iatercattrse with wooien he 
daattiei himaelf superior to the atlnfe^ 
nmsts ef wbal ia called Idve. Hit ia- 
ferenMs were drawn Jrooa a coosideratioB 
0i the phjraioal propeMitiea of^ a bumaD 
beitig. In- his scale of enjoyments the 
gratifficsitioaft wfatcb belonged to these 
were placed at the battem* • Yet he did 
not entirely disdain them, and when they^ 
eaisld be purchased without the sacrifico- 
af superior advantages, they were suffi* 
eiently acceptable. ' 

Hie flfristake on this head was the re- 
MiU of bis ignorance. He bad aat h{« 
tbevto met with a female worthy of hia 
canflience« Their views were limited 



and guperficial, or their undetvCaadingg 

were betrayed by the tenderness of their 

hearts. He found in them do intellectual 

energjr> no superiority to what he ae- 

counted vulgar prejudice^ and no affinity 

with the senntini^nts which ' he cherished 

with most dev4>ti<)n. Their presence had 

been citpable of exciting bo eaiotioa 

which he did «ot quickly discoyer to be 

vague and sensual ; aad the uniformity 

of hift experience at 4ength instilled into 

hira a belief^ that the intellectual consti^ 

tution of females was essentially defective. 

He deiued the reality of that pasaioa 

which claimed « similitude or sympathy 

of miads as one of its iagredients. 
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CHAP. III. 

He resided in New* York some time 
before he took up his -abode in Phila- 
delphia. He had some pecuniary con- 
cerns with a merchant of that place. — 
He occasionally frequented his house^ 
findings in the society which it afforded 
him» scope for amusing speculation^ and 
opportunities of gaining a species of 
knowledge of which at that time he 
stood in need. There was one daughter 
of the family^ who of course constituted 
a member of the domestic circle. 

Helena Cleves was endowed with every 
feminine and fascinating quality. Her 
features were modified by the most tran* 
sient. sentiments^ and were the seat of a 
softness at all times blushful and be- 
witching. AH those graces of symmetry^ 
smoothness^ and lustre^ which assemble in 
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tiie imagination of the painter ^hen be 
calls from the bosom of her natal deep 
the Paphian divinity^ blended their per* 
fections in the shape^ complexion^ and • 
hair of this lady. Her voice was natu- 
rally thrilling and melodious^ and her 
utteraoce clear and distinct. A musical 
education had added to all these advan- 
tages the improvements of art^ and no 
ene could awim in the danee with such 
airy and transporting elegance. , 

It is obvious to inquire whether her 
mental were^ in any degree^ on a level 
with her exterior i^complishments«»*-* 
Should you listen to her talk^ yqu would 
be liable to be deceived in this respect. 
Her utterance was so just« her phrases so 
happy, and her language so copious and 
correct^ that the bfearer was apt to be. 
impressed with an ardent veoeratioa of 
her abilities^ but the truth i^j she was 
calculated to excite emotioqs more volup- 
tuous than dignified. Her presence prop 
duced a trance of th^.ienses rather than 
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an iUuDuattliOQ af the nnl. It was & 
tipic.of winder bow the should ha^e so 
casefuUj separated the husk from the 
kemelj and he so Absolute a mistreM of 
the vehiele of knowledge^ with lo slender 
aseans 4yf supplying it : yet it is 4ifficult 
tojiidgebut from comparison. Tosaj 
tbst Helena Gleires was sillj or ignorant 
would be hatefully unjust. Her under- 
standing bore Ao4isad?antisgeoits compa- 
rison with thai of the majority of her 
wex, but when placed in competition with 
that of some eminent females 4>r of Or- 
mend, ii was exposed to the risk of 
contempt. 

This lady and Oridond weie exposed 
to mutnal examination. The latter was 
not unaffected by the radiance that eoTi* 
nmed this gkh hut her true cbarmcttr 
was easily discoveredj and he was accus- 
tomed to regard her merely as an object 
chumiing to the senses. His attention to 
her was dictated by this princq^l^* Whesi 
i|Hi sung M talked^ it wasoot unwoitby 



0f the s4rQ9ge9^: wmI to bf captivato^ 

tfaese. vwirt^ lifli^f wbi0ll fcft wt to his 
gralJiftcQti^iMf* That $eMaticM|# qS % 4if* 
foneoft ktod. o^ver ruffled hvk (f^ifcquiUitjr 
mist n^ be WHIiG»e4> hiftt be toQ.Mei»» 
ifttelif estioMted thieir CQnsequeBCsefl tp 
yuBMfiit biioaeirto iQdu}g&tl)«Wi> 

Uiifaafi^iily the lady ^d o^t ewT^im 
equirl furliltudei Dtwieg % oeHftUi in-' 
terval Of mood's Tisits w«M ff equeot) and 
iha insensibly eontf acted fer huBi some^ 
wiiai' nie^e thao referenoe. The tenot 
ef bia discoHirsje' w«« liHJe a^afited t0 
cherisk her bopea. la. the de^laraAien of 
bia opiiiioafl he wa^ iiaver vithJle^d bj 
scruples of decor ttn, or a'selftsb regaf4 
to hifl own ifitecesil. His iMlrifnaiiial 
teneta were harsh- and repulsive. A wo- 
ina» of keener peoAtration wojaM bav« 
psedicted from tibaca the dtaappoiDtmenl 
of bet wishes, but HelesA's mind was 
uninnured to the discussion of logical 
pwDts and tbe tracing of Deanoto eewe* 
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quaices* Hiii presence inspired feeling* 
which would not permit her to bestow an 
impartial attention on his arguments. It 
is not enough to say that his reasonings 
failed to convince her : the combined in- 
fluence of passion, and an unenlightened 
understanding, hindered her from fully 
comprehending them. All she gathered 
was a vague conception of something 
magnificent and vast in his character. 

Helena was destined to experience the 
vicissitudes of fortune. Her father died 
suddenly and left her without provision. 
She was compelled to accept the invita- 
tions of a kinswoman, and livcj in some 
sort, a life of dependance. She was not 
qualified to sustain* this reverse of fortune 
in a graceful manner. She could not 
bear the diminution of her customary 
indulgences, and to i^iese privations were 
added the inquietudes of a passion which 
now began to look with an aspect of 
hopelessness. 

These events happened in the absence 
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of Ormond. On his return he made 
himself acquainted with them. He saw 
the extent of this misfortune to a woman 
of Helena's character^ hut knew not in 
what manner it might be effectually oh- 
Tiated. He esteemed it incumbent on 
him to pay her a visit in her new abode. 
This token at least of respect or re- 
membrance his duty appeared to pre* 
scribe. 

This visit was unexpected by the lady. 
Surprise is the enemy of concealment. 
She was oppressed with a sense of her 
desolate situation. She was sitting ia her 
own apartment in a museful posture. 
Her fancy was occupied with the image 
of Ormonde and her tears were flowing 
at the thought of their eternal separation^ 
wheo be entered softly and unperceived 
by her. A tap upon the shoulder was 
the first signal of his presence. So cri« 
tical an interview could not fail of un- 
veiling the true state of the lady's heart. 
Ormond's suspicions were excitedj and 

o 2 
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ft 

these suspiciona spee4iljr hd ie aaesyla^ 
nation, 

Ormond retired to ruiniD^te on ttpji 
. diftcovery. I have already meotiooed hia. 
seotimeiits re^peciipg love. Hi& fe^liog^a 
relative to Heieua dcid not coDtiadi^t hia. 
principles, )^et the image which had fQr> 
merly been exquisite. 1q lavei\nfs^ h44 
now suddenly gained unspeakable atjkrac- 
tions. This discovery had set the qpejBr 
tioB ia a, new light. It was pf suflScient 
importance to make him deliberate. He 
reasoned somewhat in the foUowiui^ 
manner* 

Marriage is absurd. This flow&frqiQ 
the general and incur.able imperfection 
of the female character. No woman can 
posseiBs that worth which would indluyce 
me to enter into this contract^ and bind 
himself without power of revoking the 
decree to her society. This opinion m^y 
possibly be erroneous^ hut it is undoubt- 
edly true with respect to Helena^ and the 
uiiicertainty of the position in (eneul 



^^\n increas^e fire nteces^ity ttf caatton m 
the present case. That woman tnaj exist 
whom 1 should Tio( fear to espouse.— 
iThis is not her. Some arcident may 
cause our itreethig. Shall I then disable 
myseir, by an hrevotable obligafion, 
from profiting by so ausprcious an oc«> 
currence ? 

This girl*s socidy wis to be enjoyed m 
one of two 'ways. I^houid he consult his 
inclfnatiod thcfre ^as Httle room for 
doubt. He had never nicft with one more 
highly qnalrfied for that species of in-' 
tercourse which- he esteemed rationaf. 
Tfo man more abhorred the votaries of 
licentrou^rre^B. NtrtVing was more de- 
terttible to *him than a mercenary alli- 
ance. 'Personal fidefity and the existence 
of 'that passion, of which he had, in the 
present c^se, the g^ood fortune to be the 
object, *Wtfc indispensible in his scheme. 
The uriibir was iti^efbted for its value on 
the voluntariness with which it was 
formed^ and the entire acquiescence o| 

D 3 
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ihe judgment of both parties in its recti* 
tude. Dissimulation and artifice were 
wholly foreign to the success of hU 
project. If the lady thought proper to 
assent to his proposal, it was well. She 
did so because assent was more eligible 
than refusal. 

She wouldj no doubt, prefer marriage. 
She would deem it more conducive to 
happiness. This was an error. Thia 
was an opinion^ his reasons for which he 
was at liberty to state to her ; at least it 
was justifiable in refusing to subject 
himself to loathsome and impracticable 
obligations. Certain inconyeniences ait- 
tended women who set aside, on these oc- 
casions, the sanction of law, but these 
were imaginary. They owed their force 
to the errors of the sufferer. To anni- 
hilate them, it was only necessary to rea- 
son justly, but allowing these inconve- 
niences their full weight and an indis- 
tructable existence, it was but a choice 
of evils, Were they worse in this lady's 
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apprehenaion than an eternal and hope* 
less separation ? Perhaps thej were. If so, 
abe would make her election accordingly. 
He did nothing but lay the conditions 
belbre her. If his scheme should obtain 
the concurrence of her unbiassed judg* 
ment he should rejoice. If not, her con- 
duct. should be influenced by him.— * 
Whatever way she should decide, he 
would assist her in adhering to her deci- 
sioUj but would, meanwhile, furnish her 
with the materials of a right decision. 

This determination was singular.— 
Many will regard it as incredible. No 
man it \vlll be thought can put tbis de* 
ception on himself, and imagine that 
there was genuine beneficence in a scheme 
like this. Would the lady more consult 
her happiness by adopting than by re* 
jecting it ? There can be but one answer. 
It cannot be supposed that Ormonde in 
stating tbis proposal, acted with all the 
impartiality that he pretended ; that he 
did not employ fallacious exaggerations 

n 4 
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and aiahignoM expedtcMtsj tli&t her 
did not sdve ever}' oprpdrturtity of tri* 
umphing over ber v^alcMM^ ^nd tuild- 
iDg bis aoGcesb ratbdr etoi Ibe illAisiods of 
ber beart tbanibe convict ions df ber un- 
derstandkig. Mis eodclo^ions V9ete spe* 
cioaa but delnsive^ and were txot ilnin- 
fluenced by itopropel' biases ; but of tb» 
be himself was scarcely amntioan, aUfA it 
must he, at leasts adnyitted tthat be aOl^ 
^ith sorupUltMis sincefrity. 

An nmcoalition degi^ee Oif ^iU Was i^** 
quired to introduce tiiis toppc so^as to 
Avoid tlie iiDpotatioA of an Insult. Tbis 
sebeme vfM little in imison with litl bet 
preeonoeived notiona. No doubt %hft 
if ksdmenesB t)€ liet pt^e^etft situation^ the 
alluremeatB of Itixu^y «tid ease trhich 
Ormofid btfd to beslovi^, and the teTival 
of her anei^vt indepeildeMe And secu*> 
rity,' had some sbar^ in dictating ber 
assent. 

Her concurrciJENie v^as by no means cor* 
and uabesilaiitig. Ileinoi'se tfud th^ 



Mii86 jdf dMionosr fiAtnued ber to (her 
r^Mrt, ihoiigb sdhosod wit4i .a view of 
shtiUDfog th«!r:iti(Miiiions, insd k was onljr 
"Whtti 'tb^ f^KBOoiogfe and blandishments of 
^m?t \oni^t^m^i9t 'csbibifed/ tbdt -she wiw 
1 tiled itfto ifmp^ary inii<|alllity. 

Sb« rmnMed to iPhilwdelpbta. Here 
Jkt enjoyed Alt the ismiaolftlioiis.of opu^ 
Qenee^ 39ii« mm itiri«MBSs of a ftmall Ibut 
lidtgiint laansBon. fihe posmsed til the 
dfiMM of mlitary '.amioemtot^ and frd- 
MfweitU J i^BgfibjHed tiie tmnpanj of Ornsotod. 
These however were iosufficient to reodtr 
^r vbappy/ ^ettEin mOocttons ndtghf^ 
^ftyt a ftiisei be .wpi^sed' w .tl nested ^f 
itheir &ting^:butthey iosiaiwl^ tbemselveft 
at every-BsleitiMii, and impacted to. her 
mind. a> hue of «lpjectimi ftoin vrhkh she 
>a6iild .aot^entitAl^r f elie^e ^bercel-f . 

She efideartar<*dto atqui-re a f elisb for 
the ptitsuitS'of iilfeiature, by which her 
lonely hov^vsniig'ht be cheered ;'but of 
*this» even ia the-blidisoineiiess and sere* 
«ity^f her former * d^ys^ ^he was .iaea-* 
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pable; much more bo now when Am 
was the prej of perpetual ioquiettide.>-^ 
Ormond perceived this change, not with- 
out uneasineM. All his efforts to recctai^ 
cile her to her present situation were 
fruitless. They produced a momentary 
effect upon her. The softness of her 
temper and her attachment to him would> 
at his biddings restore het to vivacitj and 
ease^ but the illumination seldom endured 
longer than his presence, and the novelty 
of some amusement with which be had 
furnished her. 

* At his next visit perhaps he would 
find that a new task awaited him. She 
indulged herself in no recriminations or 
invectives. She could not complain that 
her lover had deceived her. She had 
voluntarily and deliberately accepted the 
conditions prescribed. She regarded her 
own disposition to repinb as a species ef 
injustice. She laid no claim to an in- 
crease of tenderness. She hinted not a 
wish for a change of sitiiatipp'; j^tifthe 
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was unhappy. Tears stole into her eyes^ 
and ber thoughts wandered into gloomj 
reYerie> at moments when least aware of 
their reproach^ and least wilting to in- 
dulge them. 

Was a change to be desired ? Yes ; 

provided that change was equally agree* 

able to Ormondj and dhould be seriously 

proposed by him: of this she had no 

hope* As long as his accents rung in her 

ears, she even doubted whether it were 

to be wished. At any rate^ it was im* 

possible to gain his approbation to it» 

Her destiny was fixed. It was better 

than the cessation of all intercourse^ yet 

her heart was a stranger to all permanent 

tranquillity. 

Her manners were artless and ioge- 
noous» In company with Ormond her 
heart was perfectly unveiled. Ht was 
her diyi^ity, to whom every sentiment was 
visible^ and to whom she spontaneously 
uttered what she thought^ because, the 
fmployn^ent was pleasing; because .he 





because, in fine, it wild 'the 9Bt(\i Ihiilg ta 
sf)eik knd to 'think in liis flresefi(fe. 
Therfe wus no fnd if cement to cdncfetil (Voiti 
him the most evanescent and . {\tgitrve 
ide s. 

Ormond ^^8 not an ittUttlgfttive cfr in-- 
diflfereiit spectator of those i&ppetiranceb. 
f]is friend W^s unihappy. She shrlink 
aghast ffoit) her own feproacheis and the 
censure of thie world. This morbid 
s^msibiUty he had ^nil«voufed to ctfrfe, 
biit hitherto in vaiVi. 'What Vt^Ss Ihfr 
diiiDunt of h^r otihappitieSs? Her 6pitit^ 
had formerly been g)aLy, but h^r gaii^ty 
\fM (iHpable df yieldihg place to gouK 
ravishing and solemn tendefneis's. tt^r 
sedateoJ^ss v^as^ »t tbo^e titniift^ 'the off- 
iprin^ not of r^HeiitiiOti but of ptt^stdtll 
^bere itill remain^tt mircb bf htsr foi'An^ 
.tdf. li< M^ seldom permitted to virft* 
bess mbre Ihaa the'trac^s ot sorrow. Ih 
ansvrer to hi»'inquiriCs> ^he^ iforthe irnost 
pwi, 4leMribed8ea»&liojiB that Were gooe^ 



mA vfhith she flatljpred h^fself and him 
woiild iiever return ; bilt this hope waft 
always doom^trto disappointment. Soli- 
tude infallibly conjured up the gho^t 
l^tiidb had been laid^ and ft was plain that 
argument wad no adequate reined)^ foirthfa 
disease. 

TttbW far \volild tiftie alleviate its evitsf 
Wlifen the nbveltj of her condition should 
Si^appear, Wotild she not regard it witik 
bthe'r eyes ? 'fty being faniiliar with con- 
tempt, it will lose its sting ; but is fhiat 
to be wished ? Moist not the character be 
thoroug^hty depraved before the scorn of 
I0ur neighbours shall become indifferent^ 
ludiftefence, 'flowing from .a sense off 
justice, and a.persuasion !th it our treat- 
liient Is unmerited^ is characteristic otth^ 
Vobfest niinds, bqt indififi rence to ob- 
loquy because^ we are habituated to it 
is a token ot peculiar b<^seness. This 
^therefore was a remedy to be ardently 
'deprecated. 

He had egr^ously over*rat6d the in* 
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fiueoee of truth and his own influence. 
He had hoped that his victory was per- 
manent. In order to the success of truth, 
he was apt to imagine that nothing was 
needful hut opportunities for a compleat 
exhibition of it, Tbej that inquire and 
reason with sufficient deliberateness and 
caution must inevitably accomplish their 
end. These maxims were confuted in the 
present case. He had formed no advao* 
tageous conceptions of Helena's capacity. 
His aversion to matrimony arose from 
those conceptions^ .but experience had 
shewn him that his conclusions, unfa- 
vourable as they were, had fallen short 
of the truth. Convictions^ which he had 
conceived her mind to be sufficiently 
strong to receive and retain, were proved 
tQ have made no other than a momentary 
impression. Hence his objections to ally 
himself to a mind inferior to his owa were 
strengthened rather than diminished. But 
he could not endure the thought of being 
instrumental to her misery. 
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Marriage was an efficacious remedj^ 
bot lie could not as yet bring hiniself to 
lizard the aptitude of this cure as a sub- 
ject a( doubt. The idea of sepacatioa 
sometimes occurred to him. He was not 
UDapprehensive of the influence of time 
and absence^ in curing the most rehement 
pa8sioo> but to this expedient the ladjr 
could not be reconciled. He knew her 
too well to believe that she would wil* 
Imgly adopt it. But the onlj obstacle 
to this scheme' did not flow from the 
lady's opposition. He would probably 
have found upon experiment as strong 
an aversion to adopt it in himself aa 
in her. 

It was ei^y to see the motives b j which 
he would be likely to be swayed into a 
• change qf principles. If marriage were 
the only reraedy> the frequent repetition 
of this trutii must bring him insensibly 
to doubt the rectitude of his determine* 
tions agajost it. He deeply reilectt d on 
the consequences which marriagv. in- 



tccaracy the cimracter of bis friend^ «tiA 
irurve^'vd tt in atl ^Hs parts. Incfituitioii 
cott-ld not fail of having some inSutode 
tm his opinions. The ebaritts erf tfatsiki^ 
vourite object tended toimpairlbe ckviy* 
tiess of his view, aod eitenuate or cott* 
ceai her defects. He entered oil iht eMH 
meration of her errors ^ith reludtaive'e. 
Her happiness, had it beM Wht^ly disewi- 
netted with his own^ might have'badlesa 
"weight in the -balance^ but now^ ^y^J 
'ikae the tN^Ies were suspeatf^d^ thU 
consideration acquit^ new weight. 

Most men are lAfluencdl iifi theformt^ 
iion of this contract, b^ regards pHrifjr 
pfajsicai, TVy are* inetpAble <rf bibber 
Tiews. Tbt-y regard with indMTercilite 
crer^ tie that ^binds them to their com- 
isttporaries^ or to posterity. Mind ^haa 
Ho part in (he motives that gaidetbem. 
9bey chuse a wife a» tb^y ehuse kny 
househoM mcveable^ and when the ir- 
ritatiou of the vemes bds attbsfdcd^ tb# 



tittadkioMt itiai vctn^ifs is the offspring 
of haMt. 

Sach were ifot Osmond's modes of 
thififcing. HiB creed was of too extra-* 
wdinary a kind not to merit explication. 
The terms of this contract were, in his 
eyes/ iniquitous and ahsurd: He could 
not tfaink^ with patience of a promise 
which no time could annuls which pre- 
tended to ascertain ccmtingencies and re- 
flate the future. To forego the Kbettjr 
of chusing his companion^ and bind him«> 
self to asraciate with one whom he de^ 
iipised; to mise to his 'own lerel whom 
feraturt^ had ifretrieTably 'degraded ; to 
&tow and persist in his adherence to a 
falsehood^ palp>able and loathsome to his 
understanding; to affirm that he Was 
bKtid, when in full possession of hii 
seuses ; to shut his ejes and grope in the 
dark^ and call upon the compassion of 
mankind on his infirmity^ when his or* 
gans were in no degree impaired^ and 
the scene around him was luminous and 
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beautifu]^ waa^ an height of iofatnatioa 
that he could never attain. And why 
should he be thus self-degraded i Why 
should he take a laborious circuit to 
reach a point which^ when attained^ was 
triviali and to which reason had pointed 
out a road short and direct ? 

A wife h generally nothing more thaa 
a household superintendant. This func- 
tion could not be more wisely vested 
than it was at present. Every thing, in 
his domestic system, was fashioned on 
strict and inflexible principles. He 
wanted instruments and not partakers of 
bis authority. One whose mind was 
equal and not superior to tbe cogent ap« 
prehension and punctual performance of 
his wilK One whose character was 
squared^ with mathematical exactness, 
to his situation. Helena, with all her 
faults^ did not merit to be regarded in 
this light. Her introduction would de- 
stroy the harmony of his scheme, and be, 
with respect to herself^ a genuine de-^ 
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'hfLsemeat A genuine evil would thus 
be fubstituted for one that was purely 
imaginary. 

Helena's intellectual deficiencies could 
not be concealed. She was a proficient 
in the elements of no science. The doc- 
trine of lines and surface* was as dis- 
proportionate with her. intellects as with 
those of the mock-bird. She had not 
reastmed on the principles of human 
action^ nor examined the structure of 
society. She was ignorant of the past or 
present condition of mankind. History 
bad not informed her of the onOj nor the 
narratives of voyagers^ nor the deductions 
of geography of the other. The heights 
of eloquence and poetry were shut out 
from her view. She could not commune 
in their native dialect with the sages of 
Rome and Athens. To her those pereiw 
nial fountains of wisdom and refinement 
were sealed. The constitution of nature, 
the attributes of its author, the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the external uni* 
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vertc, and the fiubstatrce, modes of ope- 
ration^ and iiUimute destiny of human 
intelligence, were enigmas unsolved and 
insoluble bv her. 

But Ibfs was not all. The super- 
structure could for the presient be spared. 
Nay it was desirable that the pTovince of 
rearing It should be reserved for hioi. 
ATI he wanted was a suitable fbutidation ; 
but this Tlel^ena did not posses's. " fte had 
Hot hitheito been able to create in her'thre 
inclination or the power. She had lis- 
tehed to his precepts with docility. Sb^ 
liad dtligenCIy conned the less^6n« whicb 
lie had prescribed, but the impressions 
were as 'fleeting as if they had been made 
t)n water. Nature eeemed to Have set 
impassable limits to her attainments. 

This indeed was an unwelcome belief. 
He struggled to invalidate it. He re- 
flected on the immaturity of her age. 
What but crude and hasty views was it 
reasonable to expect at sb early a period* 
If her mind had not been awakened^ it 
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bad procMded, perhaps^ from the iiij*i»« 

diciousness of bis pLans^ or merely from 

their not having been persisted ia. What 

viras wanting but the ornaments of o^ixul 

to render this being all that poets, have 

feigned of angelic nature. Whea he 

indulged himself in imaging the union of 

capacious understanding with her per* 

sonal loveliness^ bis coaceptioas swelled 

to a pitch of enthusiasm^ aad it seemed 

as if no labour was too great to be em« 

ployed in the production. of such a cresH 

ture. And yet, ip the midst of his glowi 

ings^ he would sink into sudden. deje€<« 

tion at the recoUectio^i of that which 

pwsion h^i, for a time, excluded. To 

make her \iise it would be rei^site to 

change her sex. Ha had forgotten, that 

his pupiil waa a iismale« and her eapacity 

therefocjB limit«fl by uatujre. Tbia ni.or« 

tifying thought: ^as outbalanced by ao« 

other* Her attaipmeotiii ipdeedli were 

suitable to the imbecility <^ her tef ; but 

did she not «urpass4 in those attaioment^t 
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"^ the ordinary rate of women ? They mu»t 
not be condemned^ because they are out- 
shone by qualities that are necessarily 
male births. 

Her accomplishments formed a much 
more attractive theme. He overlooked 
no article in the catalogue. He vras 
confounded at one time^ and encouraged 
at another^ on remarking the contradic- 
tions that seemed to be included in her 
character. It was difficult to conceive 
the impossibility of passing that barrier 
which yet she was able to touch. She 
was no poet. She listened to the re- 
hearsal without emotion^ or was moved^ 
not by the substance of the passage^ by 
the dazzling image, or the magic sym- 
pathy^ but by something adscititious : 
yet^ ' usher her upon the stage^ and oo 
poet could wish for a m4fe powerful or- 
gan of his conceptions. In assuming this 
office, she appeared to have drank in the 
very soul of the dramatist. What was 
wanting in judgment was supplied by 



waemory, in the teDacioufioess of Trhich 
^belias seldom been rivalled. 

Her sentiments were trite and undigest- 
ed^ but were decorated with all the 
fluenc6s and melodies of elocution. Her 
musical instructor had been a Sicilian^ 
who had formed her style after the Ita- 
lian model. This man had likewise 
taught her his own language. He had 
supplied her chiefly with Sicilian com- 
positions^ both in poetry and melody^ 
and was content to be unclassical^ for 
the sake of the feminuie and voluptuous 
graces of his native dialect. 

Ormond was an accurate judge of the 
pro6ciency of Helena^ and of the felicity 
with which these accomplishments were 
suited to her character. When his pupil 
personated the victims of anger and grief^ 
and poured forth the fiery indignation of 
Calista^ or the maternal despair of Con- 
stance^ or the self-contensions of Ipsipile^ 
he could not deny the homage which her 
talents might claim. 
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H^ Sieilka. ixdot h»d found h« ae 
lest traetable At a votory of jpaioliag. 
She needed opl j ilse edtiMtiem of Aage- 
lica to. eoLMtm ai. potest and pjroUfic a 
irowiK Tbiiw>a« iQcompatiblo witb hot 
conditioDi whifib limited her attaiBSiMta 
lo> tihe deinoiita of tbi« art. Ijt wa« otber-r 
WM ^ith muiic. Mne tb.«rje M^as oq 
oibitacle to afcUtt and hero the asfiiduiliet 
of laany y^arii, io «dditioo to a prompt 
9od ardaiit geniui, set her bej4i»d the 
hopes of rivalakip. 

Ofwond had oflw amu/ied bis hmy 
\?ith calling up. iflaagee of ejn^ellonoft i^ 
thie art« He law no bouiwis to tfao iaiu- 
face of habile in Angaeniing the speed 
and imiUiplyiog the;divi»io«ii of muscular 
motion. The fingere^ by their farm and 
fiie^ wore qualified to outrun and elude 
the.moft Yigilani eye. The . aewibiliiy 
of keys and wiroi had limiASj but theie 
timita dependad on the struoture of the 
initcuinent^ and the per£i(^ion of its 
tructure was proportioned to tba ihiU of 
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the artist. On well constructed keys and 
strings, was it possible to carrjr diversi'^ 
ties of movement and pressure too far. 
How far they could be carried was mere 
theme of conjecture, until it was bis fate 
to listen to the magical performances of 
Helena, whose votant linger seemed to be 
self-impelled. Her touches were crea* 
tive of a thousand forms o( piano j and of' 
numberless transitions frpm grave to 
quick, perceptible only to ears like her 
own. 

In the selection and arrangement of 
notes there are no limits to luxuriance 
end celerity. Helena had long relin* 
quished the drudgery of imitation. She 
never played but when there were mo- 
tives to fervour, and when she was likeljF 
to ascend without impediment, and to 
maintain for a suitable period her eleva^ 
tionj to the element of new ideas. The 
Ijrics of Milton and of Metastasio she 
fung with accompaniments that never 
tired, because they were never repeated. 

. TOL. II. E 
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Her harp and clavichord supplied her 
^ith endless combinations^ and these in 
the opinion of Ormond \vere not inferior 
to the happiest exertions of Handel and 
Arne. 

Chess was his favourite amusement. 
This was the only game which he allow- 
ed himself to play. He had studied it 
with so much ^ zeal and success^ that 
there were few with whom he deigned to 
contend. He was prone to consider it as 
a sort of criterion of human capacity. 
He who had acquired skill in this science 
could not be infirm in mind ; and yet he 
found in Helena a competitor not unwor- 
thy of all his energies. Many hours 
were consumed in this employment, and 
here the lady was srdate, considcrate> 
extensive in foresight, and fertile in ex- 
pedients. 

Her deportment was graceful, inas- 
much as it (lowed from a consciousness 
of her defects. She was devoid of arro- 
gance and vanity^ neither imagining her«« 
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self belter than she was^ and setting tight 
bjr those qualifications which she unques- 
tionably possessed. Such w as (he mixed 
character of this woman. 

Ormond was occupied with schemes of 
a rugged and arduous nature. His inti- 
mate associates and the partakers of his 
confidence were imbued with the same 
sealj and ardent in the same pursuits. 
Helena could lay no claim to be exalted 
to this rank. That one destitute of this 
claim should enjoy the privileges of his 
wife was still a supposition truly mon- 
strous : yet the image of Helena^ fondly 
loving him^ and a model as he conceived 
of tenderness and constancy^ devoured by 
secret remorse^ and pursued by the scorn 
of mankind^ a mark for slander to shoot 
at, and an outcast of society, did not visit 
his meditations in vain. The rigour of 
his principles began now to relent. 

He considered that various occupations 
are incident to every man. He cannot 
be invariably employed in tbe promotion 

£2 
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. of Ode purpose. He must occasionally 
unbend^ if he desires that the springs of 
his mind should retain their full vigour. 
Suppose his life were divided between . 
business and amusement. This was a 
necessary distribution^ and sufficiently 
congenial with his temper. It became 
him to select with skill his sources of 
amusement. It is true that Helena was 
unable to participate in his graver occu<- 
pations; What then? In whom were 
blended so many pleasurable attributes ? 
In her were assembled an exquisite and 
delicious variety. As it was^ he was 
daily in her company. He should Scarce*- 
ly be more so if marriage* should take 
place. In that case, no change in their 
mode of life would be necessary. There 
was no need of dwelling under the same 
roof. His revenue was equal to the Mip<» 
port of many household establishiiieiits. 
His personal independence would remaJa 
equally inviolate/ri No time^ he thought, 
would diminish bis influence o^tt tiie 
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V 

mind of Helena, and it was not to be 
forgotten that the transition would to her 
be happy. It would reinstate her in the 
esteem of the worlds and dispel those 
phantoms of remorse and shame by which 
she was at present persecuted. 

These were plausible considerations. 
They tended at least to shake his resolu* 
tions. Time would probably have coni- 
pleated the conquest of his pride^ had 
not a new incident set the question in a 
new light. 
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CHAP. IV. 



The narrative of Melbourne made a 
deeper impression on the mind of bis 
gue&t (ban was at first apparent. This 
man's conduct was directed by the pre- 
sent impulse^ and however elaborate bis 
abstract notions, he seldom stopped to 
settle the agreement between his princi-* 
pics and actions. The use of money tvas 
a science like every other branch of bene- 
volence^ not reducible to any fixed prin-t 
ciples. No man, in the disbursement of 
money, could say whether he was con* 
ferring a benefit or injury. The visible 
and immediate effects might be good, but 
evil was its ultimate and general tendency. 
To be governed by a view to the present 
rather than the future was a human in- 
firmity from which he did not pretend ta 
be exempt. This, though an insuflSci-* 
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^n( apology for the conduct of a rational 
being, was suitable to his indolence^ and 
be was content in all cases to employ it. 
It was thus that he reconciled himself to 
beneficent acts, and humourously held 
himself up as an object of censure, on 
ocfr^ion$ when most entitled to applause, 
lie easily procured information as to 
the character and situation of the Dud- 
leys. Neighbours are always inquisi- 
tive, and happily, in this case, were 
enabled to make no unfavourable report. 
He resolved without hesitation to supply 
their wants. This he performed in a 
inancTpr truly characteristic. There was 
a method of gaining access to families, 
and marking them in their unguarded 
attitudes more easy and effectual than 
any other: it required least preparation 
and cost least pains : the disguise also 
was of the most impenetrable kind. He 
bad served a sort of occasional appren- 
ticeship to the art, and executed its func- 
tions with perfect ease. It was the mo^t 
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entire and grotesque metamorphosis ima«» 
ginablc. It was stepping from the high- 
est to the lowest rank in society, and 
shifting himself into a form as remote 
from his own as those recorded by Ovid. 
In a wordj it was sometimes his practice 
to exchange his complexion and hahili- 
ments for those of a negro and a chimney- 
sweep, and to call at certain doors for 
employment. This he generally secured 
by importnnilics^ &nd the cheapness of 
his sci vices « 

When the loftiness of his port, and 
the punctiliousness* of his nicety were 
considered^ we should never have be- 
lieved, what yet could be truly asserted, 
that he had frequently swept his own 
chimneys, without the knowledge of hia 
own servants.* It was likewise true, 
though equally incredible, that he had 
played at romps with his scullion, and 

^Similar exploits are related of Count de U 
Lippe and Wortley Montague. 
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Itsteoed witb patience to a thousaad slan- 
ders on his own character* 

In this disguise he visited the house of 
Mr. Dudley. It was nine o'clock in the 
morning. He remarked with critical 
eyes the minutest circumstance in the 
appearance arid demeanour of his cus^ 
toniersj and glanced curiously at the 
house and furniture. Ev6ry thing was 
new and every thing pleased. The walls^ 
though broken into roughness by care- 
lessness pr time, were adorned with glis- 
tening white. The floor, though loose 
and uneven, and wi^h gaping seams, had 
received all the improvments which cloth 
and brush could give. The pine tablesj 
rush chairs, and uncurtained bed, had 
been purchased at half price, at vendue^ 
and exhibited various tokt^ns of decay» 
^ but care and neatness and order were 
displayed in their condition and arrange- 
ment. 

The lower apartment was the eating 
-Hi^ sitting room. It was likewise Mr* 
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Dudley's bedchainber. The upper 
room was occupied by Constance and her 
Lucy, Ormond viewed every thing with 
the accuracy of an artist^ and carried 
away with him a catalogue of everj 
thing visible. The faded form of Mfv 
Dudley^ that still retained its dignity^ 
the sedateness^ graceful condescensioD^ 
and personal elegance of Constantia^ were 
new to the apprehension of Ormonc}. 
The contrast between the house and its 
inhabitants rendered the appearance 
more striking. When he had finished 
his task he retired, but returning in a 
quarter of an hour, he presented a letter 
to the young lady. He behaved as if by 
no means desirous of eluding her inter* 
rogatories, and when she desired him to 
stay, readily complied. The letter^ un- 
8'gned, and without superscription^ wa« 
to this effect. 

'* The writer of this is acqtrainted wkh 
the transaction between Thomas Craig 
and Mr. Dudley. The former is debtor 
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to Mr. Dudley in a large sum. I have 
undertaken to paj as much of this debtj 
and at such times^ as suits my conveni* 
ence. I have had pecuniary engage- 
ments with Craig. I hold myself in the 
sum inclosed^ discharging so much of his 
debt. The future payments are uncer- 
tain, but I hope they virill contribute to 
relieve the necessities of Mr. Dudley/* 

Ormond had calculated the amount of 
%vhat would be necessary for the annual 
subsistence oT this family on the present 
frugal plan. He. had regulated his dis- 
bursements accordingly. 

It was natural to feel curiosity as to 
the writer of this epistle. The bearer 
displayed a prompt and talkative dispo- 
sition. He bad a staring eye and a grin 
of vivacity forever at command. When 
questioned by Constantia, he answered 
that the gentleman had forbidden him to 
mention his name or the place where he 
lived. Had he ever met with the same 
persoi^ before? O yes. He had lived 
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mth bitti from a child* His mother 
livedf with him still and his brothers^ 
His master had nothing for hrm to do 
at home, so he sent him out sweeping 
chimneys, taking from him only half tiie 
money that he earned that way. He was 
a very good master. 

Then the gentleman bad been a long^ 
time in the city ? 

O yes. All bis life he reckoned. He 
used to live in Walnut Street^ but noMr 
Jie's moved dovrn town. Here he checks 
cd himselfj and add ed^ but I forgets. I 
nnust not tell where be livesv He told me 
I must'nt. 

He has a fkmily and ehildrenj I sup* 
pose ? 

O yes. Why don^t you know Misa 
Hetty atid Miss Betsy, ^ ■ there again. 
I was going to tell the name that he 
said I must not tell. 

Constantia saw that the secret might 
be easily discovered^ but she forbore. 
She disdained to take advantage of tbi$ 



mesnengtt*s imagined simplicity. Sha 
dismissed him with some small additioa 
to his demtidd^ and with a promise al- 
ways to employ him in this way. 

By this mode Ornhbnd had effectually 
concealed himself. The jady*s conjee-* 
turesj founded on this delusive informa- 
tion^ necessarily wandered widely from 
the truth. The observations that he had 
made during this visit afforded his mind 
considerable employment. The manner 
in which this lady bad sustained so cruel 
a reverse of fortune^ the cheerfulnesg 
with which she appeared to forego all 
the gratifications of affluence^ the skiU 
witb which she selected her paih of hum- 
ble industry^ and the steadiness with 
which she pursued it, were proofs of a 
moral constitution^ from which he sup- 
posed the female sex to be debarred* 
The comparison was obvious between 
Constantia and Helena, and the result 
was by no means advantageous to the 
latter. Was it possible that ^uch an OBa 
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descended to the level of her fatber^s ap* 
prentice? That she sacrificed her honour 
to a wretch like that ? .This reflectioa 
tended to repress the inclination he would 
otherwise have fel^ for cultivating her 
society, but it did not indispose him to 
benefit her in a certain way. 

On his next visit to bis '^ Bella Sici- 
liana^'' as he called her, he questioned 
her as to the need in which she might 
stand, of the services of a seamstress, and 
being informed that they were sometimes 
wanted, he recommended Miss Acwortb 
to her patronage* He said that he bad 
beard her spoken of in favourable terms 
by the gossips at Melbourne's. They 
represented her as a good girl, slenderly 
provided for, and be wished that Helena 
would prefer her to all others. 

His recommendation was sulBficient. 
The wishes of Or mend, as sooa as they 
became known, became ber's. ^ Her tem- 
per made her always diligent in search of 
novelty. It v^as easy to make v^ork for 
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the needle. In short she resolved to send 
for her the next daj. The interview ac* 
cordingly took place on the ensuing 
mornings not without mutual surprise^ 
and on the part of the fair Sicilian not 
without considerable embarrassment. 

This circumstance arose from eacb 
baying changed their respective names^ 
though from motives of a verj different 
kind. The^ were not strangers to each 
other^ though no intimacy had ever sub- 
sisted between them. Each was merely 
acquainted with the name^ person^ and 
general character of the other. No cir« 
cumstance in Constantia's situation tended 
to enibarrass her. Her mind had attained 
a state of serene composure^ incapable of 
being rufBed by an incident of this kind. 
She merely derived pleasure from the 
sight of her old acquaintance. The 
aspect of things around her was splendid 
and gay. jShe seemed the mistress of the 
mansion^ and her name was changed; 
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Hence it wat unavoidable to conclodt 
that she if as married. 

Helena ^as conscious that appearances 
^ere calculated to suggest (his conclu- 
tion. The idea was a painful one. She 
sorrowed to think that this conclusion 
was fallacious. The connciousness that 
her true condition was unknown to her 
risitaut, and the ignominiousness of that 
truths gave an air of constraint to her 
behaviour, which Constance ascribed to 
a priiiciple of delicacy. 

la the midst of reflections relative to 
herself^ she aidmitted some share of sur* 
prise at the discovery of Constance in a 
situation so inferior to that in which she 
liad formerly known her. She had heard 
in general terms of the misfortunes of 
'Mr Dudley^ but was unacquainted with 
particulars; but this surprise^ and the 
difficulty of adapting her behaviour to 
circumstances, was oilly in part the 
source of her' embarras&mentj though 
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by lier companion it was wholly attribute 
ed to this cause. Constance thought it 
her dufy to remove it by open and un- 
affected manners. She therefore said^ in 
a sedate and cheerful tone^ You see me^ 
Madam, in a situation someWhat unlike 
that in which I formerly was placed. 
You will probably regard the change as 
an unhappy one, but I assure you I have 
found it far less so than I expected. I 
am thu J reduced not by my own fault. 
It is this reflection that enables me to 
conform to it without a murmur. I shall 
rejoice to know that Mrs, Eden is as 
iiappy as I am. 

Helena was pleased with this address^ 
and returned an answer full of sweetness. 
She had not in her compassion for the 
fallen a particle of pride. She thought 
of nothing but the contrast between the 
former situation of her visitant and the' 
present. The fame of her great qualities 
b&d formerly excited veneration, and that 
reverence was by no means diminished by 
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a nearer &crutinj« The consciousness of 
her own frailty meanwhile diffused over 
the behaviour of Helena a timidity and 
dubiousness uncommonly fascinating. 
She solicited Constantia's friendship in a 
manner that shewed she wa^ afraid of 
nothing but denial. , An assent was ea^ 
gexly given, and thenceforth a cordial, in- 
tercourse was established between them. 

The real situation of Helena was easily 
discovered. The officious person who 
communicated this information, at the 
same time cautioned Constance against 
associating with one of tainted reputa* 
tion. This information threw some light 
upon appearances. It accounted for 
that melancholy which Helena was un« 
able to conceal. It explained that soli- 
tude in which she lived, and which Con« 
stantia had ascribed to the death or ab- 
sence of her husband. It Justified the 
solicitous silence she had hitherto main- 
tained respecting her own affairs, and 
wliichher friend's good sense forbad her 
to employ any sinister means of eluding; 
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No long time \vaa necessary to maka 
her mistress of Helena's character. She 
loved her with uncommon warmth^ though 
hy no means blind to her defects. She 
formed no expectations from the know- 
ledge of her character^ to which this in* 
telligence operated as a disappointment. 
It merely excited her pity^ and made her 
thoughtful how she might assist her in 
repairing this deplorable error. 

This design was of no ordinary mag- 
nitude. She saw that it was previously 
necessary to obtain the confidence of He* 
lena« This was a task of easy perfornai^ 
ance. She knew the purity of her own 
motives and the extent of her powers^ and 
embarked in thia undertaking with full 
confidence of success. She had odly to 
profit by a private interview^ to acquaint 
her friend with what she knew» to foUeii 
a compleat and satisfactory disclosure^ to 
explain the impressions which her intelU*. 
gence produced^ and to ofier her disia* 
terested advice. No one knew better 
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how to couch her ideas in words suitable 
to the end proposed by her in impartibg' 
th^m. 

Helena was at first terrified^ but the 
benevolence of her friend quickly entitled 
her to confidence and gratitude that 
knew no limits. She had been deterred 
from unveiling her heart by the fear of 
exciting contempt or abhorrence : but 
when she found that all due allowances 
were made> that her conduct was treated 
as erroneous in no atrocious or inexpiable 
degree^ and as far froai being insuscepo 
tible of remedy ; Jhat the obloquy with 
which she had been treated found no 
Vindicator or participator in her friend^ 
her heart was considerably relieved. She 
iiad been long a stranger to the sympathy 
abd intercourse of her own sex. Now 
this good> in its most precious ferm^ was 
conferred upon her« and she experienced 
an increase rather than diminution of 
tenderness, iil consequence of her true 
situation being^ known. 
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She mtde no secret of anjF part of ber 
bistorj. She did full justice to the inte- 
grity^ of her lover^ and explained tbe un- 
forced conditions on which she bad con* 

• 

senied to live with him. This relation 
exhibited the character of Ormond in a 
very uncommon light. His asperities 
tiroundedj and his sternness chilled. What 
unt^utborised conceptions of matrimonial 
and political equality did be entertain ! 
Ue bad fashioned bis treatment of He* 
lena on sullen and ferocious priQciples. 
Yet be was able^ it seemed^ to mould ber« 
by meaor of theui^ nearly into the crea* 
ture that be wished. She knew too little 
of a^ man justly to estimate bis cha- 
racter. It remaioad to be ascertained 
whether his purposes were consistent aad 
Uprigh'tj or wece tlioso of a villaip and. 

betrayer; 

Meaowhile what wm to ha dMa hy 
Helena f Marriage had beea refused op 
plausible pretooeea. Hof unonligbteiied 
undflsatoiidbg nsdt h«r no iaiaUb iiar b«r 
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lover. She would never maintain her 
claim to nuptial privileges in his pre- 
sence, or if she did, she would never con- 
vince him of their validity. 

Were they indeed valid ? Was not the 
disparity between theni incurable ? A 
marriage of minds so dissimilar could 
only be productive of misery immedi- 
ately to him, and by a reflex operation 
to herself. She could not be happy in a 
union that was the source of regret to 
her husband. Marriage therefore was 
not possible, or if possible, was not per- 
haps to be wished. But what was tbo 
choice that remained ? 

To continue ip her present situation 
was not to be endured* Disgrace was 
a daemon that would blast every hope of 
happiness. She was excluded from all 
•ociety but that of tlje depraved. Her 
•ituation was eminently critical. It de- 
pended, perhaps, on the resolution she 
should now form whether she would be 
enrolled among the worst of 
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Infamj is the warst of evils. It creates 
innumerable obstructions in the paths of 
virtue. It manacles the band^ aod en- 
tangles the feet that are active only to 
good. To the weak it is an evil of much 
greater magnitude. It determines their 
destiny, and they hasten to merit that re- 
proach, which, at first it may be, they 
did not deserve. 

.This connection is intrinsically flagi- 
tious. Helena is subjected by it to the 
worst ills that ore incident to humanity, 
the general contempt of mankind, and 
the reproaches of her own conscience. 
From these there is but one method from 

m 

which she can hope to be relieved. The 
intercourse must cease. 

It was easier to see the propriety of 
separation, than to project means for ac- 
complishing it It was true that Helena 
loved ; but what quarter was due to this 
pa«sion when divorced from integrity? 
Is it not in every bosom a perishable sen* 
iiment ? Whatever be her warmth, ab- 
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•eDce will coogeal it. Place her in ne^ 
scenes, and supply her with new asso* 
ciatei. Her accbiDplisbments will not 
fail to attract votaries. From these shq 
maj select a conjugal companion suitable 
to her mediocrity of talents* 

But alas ! what power on earth can 
prevail on her to renounce Ormond? 
Others may justly entertain this prospect, 
but it must be invisible to her. Besides, 
is it absolutely certain that either her 
peace of mind or her reputation will be 
restored by this means ? In the opinion 
ef the world her offences cannot, by aiiy 
perseverance in penitence, be expiated* 
She will never believe that separation will 
exterminate her passion. Certain it is^ 
that it will avail nothing to the re*^a- 
bUfhment of her fame : but if it wero 
conducive to these ends, how chimerical 
to aiipposa that she will ^ver voluntarily; 
adc^t it ? If Ormond refuse bis concur** 
reuce^ there if absolutely an end to bopot 
And vb^t power on earUi is abk to swaf 



his determinations ? At least what infiu* 
ence was it possible for her to obtain over 
tfaem? 

Should they separate, whither should 
she retire ? What mode of subsistence 
should she adopt ? She has never been 
accustomed to think beyond the day« She 
has eaten and drank^ but another has pro* 
▼ided the means* She scarcely compre- 
hends the principle that governs the 
worlds and in consequence of which no- 
thing can be gained but by giving some-* 
thing in exchange for it. She is ignorant 
and helpless as a child, on every topic that 
relates to the procuring of subsistence. 
Her education has disabled her from 
i&tanding alone. 

But this was not all. She must not 
only be supplied by others, but sustained 
in the enjoyment of a luxurious existence. 
Would you bereave her of the gratifi- 
cations of opulence ? You had better 
take away her life. Nay, it would uUi- 
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mateljr ampuot to this. She caa live biii 
in one way. 

At present she is lovely^ and^ to a cer-^ 
taia degree^ ionoceat^ but expose her to 
the ui^encies aod ternptations of wantj 
}et personal pollution be the ^rice set 
upon the Toluptuous affluence of her 
present condition, and it is to be feared 
there is nothing in the contexture of her 
mipd to hinder her from making thepiur^ 
chase. In every respect thereiorb the 
prospect was an hopeless one ; 89 hope-* 
less^ that her. mind insensibly r^urned to 
the question which she had at fiirst dis*- 
missed with very slight exaitiinratieB» the 
question relative to the advantages aad 
probabilities of marriage. A more ac- 
curate review convinced her that thi«was 
the most eligible alternative. It was^ 
likewise^ most easily effected. The lad^, 
of course, would be its fervent advocate. 
There did not want reasons why Ormoml 
should finally embrace it. In what 
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mMMlr appttsU to his masofci of iiii pM- 
siwi ^ighi tno^ eftctttalijr bn nade the 

^ HdlAna^ waa Mi quElifiei to Itm her (nwtt 
asdwteale. Hi^ ooiiappiMiss could not 
but b^ vi^le to Ormond. Ha had Aewa 
kiiiself attdntive and SKifiectioaate. Was 
it itiipoisibla that^ ia Hme^ he shotiM 
reason biai«eif into a spontanetMs adop" 
tiM of this »G6eme ? This, iodedl^ wag 
a ^Ibtider louoAation for hope^ but 
thcfo W4S DO otlier oa wfaiefa she eoold 
buiU. ^ 

Sueh werift the medJia^ions of GoMtairtia 
on tkis (opfo. S^ was deeply solicitous 
for the happiness of her friend. T^y 
spent much of their time together^ The 
consolations of her society were earnestly 
sought by Helena^ but to enjoy them^ 
she was for the most part obliged to visit 
the former at her own dwelling. For 
this arrangement^ Constance apologized 
by saying. You will pardon my request- 
ing you t9 favour jne with your visits, ra- 

f3 
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tber than allowing you mine. Every 
thing is airy and brilliant within these 
walls. There is, besides^ an air of se- 
clusion and security about you that is 
delightful. In comparison^ my dwelling 
is bleakj ciomfortless^ and iinretired^ but 
my father is entitled to all my c^re. His 
infirmity prevents him from amusing 
himselC and his heart is cheered by the 
mere, sound of my vtiice^ though not adr 
dressed to him. The mere belief of my 
presence seems to operate as an antidote 
to the dreariness of solitude ; and now 
you know my motives^ I am sure you 
will iiot only forgive but approve of mj 
request.. 
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CHAP. V. 

WiTEN once the subject had been in- 
troduced^ Helena was prone to descant 
^pon her own gituation, and listened with 
deference to the remarks and admo- 
Bttions of her companion. Constantia 
did not conceal from her any of her sen* 
timents. She enabled her to view her 
0wn condition in its true lights and set 
hetoie her -the indispensible advantages 
of marriage^ while she^ at the same time^ 
afforded her the best directions as to the 
eonduct she ought to pursue in order to 
effect her purpose* 

The mind of Helena was thus kept in 
a state of perpetual and uneasy fluctua- 
tion. While absent from Ormonde or 
listening to hec fcieod/a remonstcancesj 
the deplorablenesft of > her condition lU'os^ 
in. iU mo3t disastrous hues before her 
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imagination. But the spectre seldom 
failed to vanish* at the approach of Or- 
mond. His voice dissipated every in- 
quietude. 

She vtras not insensible of this incon- 
stancj. 'She perceived and lamented her 
o^vn weakness. Sbe was destitute of all 
confidence in ber own exertions. She 
could not be in the perpetual enjoy mettt 
of his coinpanj. Her intervals of traii>- 
quillity therefore were shorty while those 
of anxiety and dejection were itisupport- 
ably tedious. She revered^ but believed 
herself ineapable to emulate the magna- 
nimity of her monitor. The consciout- 
ness of inferiority^ especially in « case 
like ihk, in which Her happiness so mueh 
depei^ded on her own exertions, excited 
in her the most humiliating tensatiens. 

While indulging in fruitless melan*- 
cholyj the thought one day occurred to 
ber, why may^not Gonstantiabe prevailed 
Upon to plead my catise ^ Ifer capacity 
and courage are e^ual to- any undertake 
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log. Tbe reasoniDgs thst are so pQwer-* 
ful in mj ejes^ wotitd tbey be trivial and 
futile in tbose of OrmoBd ? I cannot 
have a more pathetic and disinterested 
adisocate. 

This idea was cherished with uncom- 
mon ardour. She seized the first oppor- 
tunity that offered itself to impart it to 
her firiead. It wais a wild and sin^lar 
proposal^ and was rejected at the first 
g)aBe€. This scheme, so romantic and 
impransticable as it at first seemed, ap- 
peared to Helena in the most plausible 
^IcMtirs. Sbe could not bear to relin- 
ifoifth her new-borft hopes. She saw no 
talid obj^^tioB toit. Every thing was 
easy to her tHead, provided her sense of 
^ty and her zeal could be awakened. 
The ftuhjept was frequently suggested to 
OoDstaatia^s rejections. Perceiving the 
aaaguineness of her friend's confidence> 
aod ftilly impressed with the value of the 
end to bo acoompHshed, she insensibly 
veered to the same opinion ; at least the 

f4 
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scheme was worthy of a candid discus- 
sion before it was r^ected. 

Ormond was a stranger to her. His 
manners were irepulsive and austere. She 
was a mere girl. Her personal attachr 
ment to Helena was all that she could 
plead in excuse for taking part in her 
concerns. The subject was delicate. A 
blunt and irregular character like Or- 
mondes might throw an air of ridicule 
OTer the scene. She shrunk from the en- 
counter of a boisterous and manlike 
spirit. 

But were not these scruples effeminate 
and puerile ? Had she studied so long 
in the school of adversity, without conr- 
viction of the duty of a virtuous inde^ 
pendence ? Was she not a rational be- 
ings fully imbued with the justice of her 
cause ? Was it not ignoble to refuse the 
province of a vindicator of the injured, 
before any tribunal, however tremendous 
or unjust ? And who was Ormond, that 
his eye should inspire terror i 
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Tfie father or brothier of Helena might 
assume the office without iodecorum. 
Nay^ a mother or sister might not be^e- 
barred from it. Why thea should she^ 
who was aetuated by equal zeal^ and was 
engaged by ties . stronger than consan- 
guinity in the promotion of her friend's 
kappiness. liis true &he did not view 
tlie subject in the. light in whicb it was 
commonly viewed by brothers and parents. 
Itwas not a gust of rage that should trans- 
port hfir into his presence. She did not go 
to awaken his slumbering conscienee^ and 
to abash him in the- pride of guilty tri- 
umph^ hut to rectify deliberate errors^ and 
to change his course^by thet ehange of his 
principles. It washer business to point 
out to him the road of duty and happi- 
ness^ from which he had strayed with no 
sinister intentions. This^ was to be done- 

• I 
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without raving and fury; but with ami- 
cable soberness^ and in the way of calm 
and rational jemonstrance. Yet. there 
w«re scruples that would not be shut out^ 
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an4 coniinualljr whispered to her-*-What 
an office it this for a g^rl and a stranger 
to assume ! 

In what manner should, it be perform- 
ed i Should an interview he sought^ and 
her ideas be explained without conftisioa 
or faltering, undismayed by ludicrous 
airs or insolent frowns. ) But this wnf a 
point to be examined. Was Qrmond 
capable of suoh behaviour ? If he were^ 
it would be useless to attempt the reform 
miction of bis errors. Such a man is in«« 
ourable and obdurate. Such a man ia 
not to be sought as the^ husband of He* 
lena ; but this surely is a different being. 

Theiqediuro through which she had 
viewed his character was an ample one^ 
but might qot be very accurate. The 
treatment which Helena had received from 
him^ exclusive of his fundamental error, 
betokened a mind to which she did not 
disdain to be allied. In spite of his de- 
fects^ she saw that their elements were 
iHor« congenial, and the points (^f con- 



tfMi, between this person and herself^ 
moffe numerous than between her and 
Helena, whose voluptuous sweetness of 
temper, and mediocrity of understanding 
exeited in her bosom no genuine sympa- 
thy. 

^ Every thing is progressive in the human 
mtnd. When there is leisure to reflect^ « 
ideas will succeed each other in a long 
train^ before the ultimate point be gained. 
The attention must shift from one side to 
the other of a given question^ many times 
before it settles. Constantia did not form 
her resolutions in haste ; but when once 
formed, they were exempt from fluctua- 
tion. She reflected before she acted^ and 
therefore acted with consistency and vi- 
gour. She did not Apprise her friend of 
her intention. , She was willing that she 
should benefit by her interposition^ be- 
fore she knew it was employed. 

She sent her Lucy with a note to Or- 
mondes bouse. It was couched in these 
terms: 
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^' Constance Dudley requests an* inter-^ 
view vfith Mr. Ormond. Her business 
being of some moment^ sbe wishes him 
to name an hour when most disengaged/' 

An answer was immediately returned^, 
that at three o'clock^ in the afternoon^ he 
should be gllEid to see her. 

This message produced no small, sur- 
prise in Ormond. He had not withdrawn^ 
his notice from Constance^ and had 
marked^ with curiosity and approbation^ 
the progjress of the condei&ion betweea 
the two women. The impressions* which 
be had received from the report of Helena 
were not dissimilar to those which Con^ 
stance had imbibed from I he same quar- 
ter respecting himself; but he gathered 
from them nd suspicion ef the- purpose of 
a visit. He recollected his connexioii 
with Craig. This lady had had an op* 
portunity o( knowing that some connexion 
subsisted between them. He concluded 
that soiDe information or inquiry respeci* 
ing Craig migbt occasion this event. As 
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it was^ it gave bim considerable satisfac* 
tion. It would enable him more closely^ 
to examine one^ with respect to whom 
be-entertained great curiosity. 

Ormood's conjecture was partly right. 
Constantia did not forget her havinj^ 
traced Craig to this habitation. She de«* 
signed to profit by the occasion whicb 
this circumstance afforded her^ of mak* 
iog some inquiry respecting Craig, isy 
order to introduce, by suitable degrees^ 
a more intportaot subjeclv 

The appomted hour having arrived/ 
he received her in his drawing-room. He 
knew what was due to his^ guest. He 
loved tot mortify^ by his negligence, the 
pride of his equals and superiors, . but a 
lower class had nothing to fear from his 
insolence. ' Constantia took the s(^at that 
was offered to her^ without speaking. 
She had made suitable preparations ton 
this interview, and hev* composure was 
invincible. The manners of . her host 
were by no means calculated to discon>» 
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ccirt her. HU sir wm eoneilietiog and 
atteotive. 

Sfae began with aaming Craig, as one 
known to Ormo0d> and d^^fed to be in- 
formed of his place of abode. Sbe was 
prooeeding to apologiaa for this request/ 
by eiplainiog in general teciqsi tbs^ her 
father's iofirmities pfeveoted bifn from 
acting for himself, that Craig was his 
debtor to a large amonat> that he stood 
ift need of all that jnstlj belonged to 
him, and was in pursuit of some means 
of tracing Craig to his retreat Ormond 
interrupted her, examining* at the same 
time^ with a vigilance somewhat too un- 
sparing^ the effects which his wwds 
should produce upon her. 

You may spare yourself the trouble of 
explaining. I am acquainted with the 
whole affair between Craig and your fa* 
mily. He has concealed from me no-!' 
thing. I know ol/ that has passed be* 
twecn you. 

In saying tbis^ Ormend intendpd that 
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fcis laokfi and esiphaiia should <souvey his 
full meaning. In the st^le o^ her com** 
VMntfi hQ saw none of those corroborating 
symptoms that he expected. 

Indeed ! He has been verjr liberal of 
his confidence. Confession is a token of 
penitence^ hut^ alas ! I fear he has de* 
eeived jou. To be sincere was doubtless 
his true interest ; but he is too much in 
the habit of judging super ficiaiiy. If 
he has told you ail^ there is^ indeed^ n6 
need of ezplanaiiqii. This visit i§, id 
that case^ sufficiently acjDounted for. Is 
it in your power^ Sir^ to inform us 
whither be has gone ¥ 

For what end should I tell you P I 
promise you you will not follow hia^ 
Take nsy word for it^ he is totally utt« 
worthy of yeu. Let the past be no pre<- 
cedent for the future. If you have not 
made that discovery yourself;, I have 
made it for you, I expect at least to be 
thanked for my trouble. 

This speech was unintelligible t« Ce»* 



/ 
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stance. Her looks betokened a perpFexi- 
iy unmingled with fear or sbume. 

It is my "WBy, continued be; to say 
wbat I think, i care little for conse- 
quences. I have said that I know all^ 
This will excuse me for being perfectly, 
explicit. That I ano^ mistaken is very 
possible ; but I am inclined to place that 
matter beyond the reach of a doubt. Lis-^ 
ten to me, and confirm oie in the opinion 
I have already formed of your good sense, 
by viewing^ in a just lights the uoreserv-* 
ednciis with which you are treated. I 
have something to telh whicb> if you are 
wise^ you will not be offended at my telU 
ing 80 roundly. On the contrary you will 
thank roe^ and percieive that my conduct 
is a proof of my respect for you. The 
person whom you met here is- named 
Craig^ but> as he tells me^ is not the 
man you look for. This man's brother, 
the partner, of your fatberj and/ as he 
assured me^ your oWn accepted And illi* 
^itly gratified lover, is dead. 
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These words were uttered without any 
extenuatiog hesitatioa or depression of 
tone. On the contrarjj. the most offen- 
sive terms were drawn out in the most 
deliberate and emphatic, manner. Con^ 
stantia's cheeks glowed^ and her ejes 
sparkled with indignationj but she for* 
]l^ore to interrupts The looks with which 
she , listened to the femaindet of the 
speech shewed that she fully compre* 
Jiended the scene, and enabled him. to 
comprehend it. He proceeded ^ 
^ Thid man is a brother of that. Their 
resemblance in figure occasioned yQUs 
mistake* Your father's debtor died, it 
seems, on his arrival at Jamaica, There 
he met with this brother, and bequeathed 
to him his property and papers. Some 
of these papers lare in my possession^. 
They are letters from Constwatia Dudley, 
wd are parts of an intrigue, which, con* 
spidering the character of the man, was 
pot much to her honour. Such was this 
man's parrative told to me some time bet- 
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fore jn^ur meikimg with faiai at his house. 
I have « right to juidge ia this affitir, that 
19, I have B fight to my opfnioii. If I 
mistake^ and I half 4tt«peet myself^ you 
are able> perhaps, to rectify my error^ 
aod in a caee like this douhtkes you will- 
BOt vmat the ioclination. 

Perhaps if the couBteaaoee of this imh 
had Dot beeo characterized by the keeoest 
Mtellig^nce^ aad a sort of cavelees and 
oveffflowjog 9i)od-w411, this speech flight 
have produced diftreot effbctfe^. 8li# was 
prepared^ though imperfectly^, (br enter- 
log into hie character. He waited for 
an anewei^ which siw gatre without emo^ 
tioflu 

You aredeceived. I am sorry for your 
own sake that you are. lie must have 
had some end in view in imposing these 
AllBehoode uf»on yon, wbich^ perhaps^ 
they haTO eiiabled bim to aeeomplish. 
As to myself; tiits man can do me no iflh^ 
jury. I willingiy HUike you my judge^ 
The letters yon speak of will alone suf^ 
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See to my ^ipAicia^n. Tbey aever wefe 
redti^ed frem me, and are fbrgeriet. 
Thai inao alwpiya fiaraistBd till he made 
kiidself the dupe of his «wn artifices. 
That iuoideal ia hk ploft^ on the iatro- 
ducti^n of which lie pt o^iablj the mort 
appteitded hioMelf, i)iU oMMt paverfuUy 
operate todc^feat it. 

Tbtee letteia never wcarci Moeivod ftmx 
me, and am forgeraefl, HU ikili ia Hm^ 
tation extind^d no fartker in the preteat 
case than my band-writiog. My HKhlai 
ef thinking and exprosaiqa w^re hc^ood 
(ha reach of hit aiimmry. 

Whea she had fitaiabed^ Of nond apoat 
a moment in ruminatisg. I poMeive jott 
aire right/ said he. I Mkppoae he has 
purloined from me iwa huadred guineaM^ 
whicli I entrusted io his fidelity. And 
yet I receited a letter !*^-4Mit^ that nay 
likewiee be a forgery* By my soul, conr 
tinned he^ in ^ tone ihaA bad more of 
eati^faetiea tkan disappointiMol in it, 
this fellow msa an adent at kk 4rada. 1 
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do not repine. I have bought the exhi- 
bition at a cheap rate. The pains thai 
•be took did not merit a less recompense. 
I am gkd that he Was contented with so 
little. Had he persisted be might bav^ 
raised the price far abo?e its value.. 
^Twill be lamentable if he r^ceire more 
than he stipulated for; if, in hit last 
purchase^ the gallows, should be thrown^ 
into this bargain. May he bai^e the vris- 
dom io see thai a halter^ ' tbotigli not 
included in his terms, is only »hew in- 
stance of bis good fortune : but bis cun- 
ning will hardly cafry bim thus far. His 
stupidity will, na doubt/ prefer a linger •- 
ing to a sudden ej^it. . , 

But this man and . his diestipy are tri«^ 
fles. Let us leave ibem to themselves. 
Your name is. Cbnstanfce. 'Twae given 
you I supplese that you might be known 
by it. Pr'ytfaee^ Constance^vWas this the 
only purpose that brought you; hither h 
' if it were^ it has received m ainple a 
^iscuission as it merits. You. came for 
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this endj but will remaioj Ihope^ for a 
1)etter one. Haying dismit^sed Craig 
and his plotd^ let us now talk af each 
other. 

I confess^ said the lady^ with an hesi- 
tation she could not subdue^ this was not 
my only purpose. One much more im- 
portant has produced this visit. 

Indeed ! pray let me know it. I am 
glad that so trivial an object as Craig 
did not occupy the first place in your 
thoughts. Proceed I beseech you. 

It is a subject on which I cannot enter 
without hesitation. An hesitation un- 
worthy of me. ' ■ 

Stop« cried Ormonde rising and touch- 
ing the belU nothing like time to make a 
conquest of embarrassment. We will 
defer this conference six minutes^ just 
while we eat our dinner. 

At the same moment a servant entered^ 
with two plates and the usual apparatus 
for dinner. On seeing this she rose in 
some hurry to depart. I. thought^ sir^ 
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jrou were dtsenj^igisd. ■ I ^il\ im)l at 
iome other hm», 

• He sti^bUket liani> i«d kfeld'her femi 
goings but \i^ith. an air hy no means dil- 
respeeftful^ Nay^ said he^ what is it tliat 
seareii yon away ? Are yim terrified at 
tbe mention of rietuals ? You ittu^t haire 
fasted long whett' it (soimi t» that. I toM 
you true. I am dMengaged^ biit not from 
the obligatieo of eating and dvinkingi 
No doubt y0u have dined. No peaMo 
why I should go witlknrt my diaMr. If 
yi>o de^ not clivse to partake wiHi me^ so 
much the betti»r. Yx^tit teroperai^e 
ought to dispense with two meeds in an 
hour. Be a iook^r-on^ or^ ifthM ^ill 
not do^ retire into itiy library^ where^ 
in six minutesj I will bti wiib y^ou^ and 
knd you my aid in the arduous task of 
telling me what youQame with an iiiten- 
tfon of teMing. 

This ftfngnlar address disconcerted and 
abashed her. She wM contented ta^ fbl«> 
low the terrant silently into an a^oin^ 



mg »par4«(ieitt Here sbe reflected with 
no small surprise on the behaYiaor of 
this map. Though rvuf&eA, sbe was not 
lieartiljr 4is^I^a9ed in^itb it. She had 
scac^dy ttrte to ^eelieei herself, when 
|ieeiitered% He immedrntelj seated her^ 
and himself opposite to hdr. He &xti 
his ej^ea wiiboUt scriipk oahelr ftiee. His 
gaae was stedfast^ but nM irtsotent or 
oppressive. He surveyed her with the 
looks with whieh be would have eyed a 
charming portrait. His attention was 
occupied with what he saw, as that of 
an artist is occu{iied ^ when viewing a 
tBfidoana ^►f Raphael. At length he brok^ 
siteaee. 

At dinner I was biisy in thinking what 
it wa$ y#u had to disclose. I w^il »ot 
faligue yoii with my guesses. They 
wMiM b^e impefftinaot^ as long as the truth 
is goiag to be dssclesed^-«-He paused^ aiid 
ihen coDtratted: hut i see you eannet 
dispense with my aid. l?erhap« yotfr 
business relates to^ Helenav Mie has 
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done wrongs and you wish me to rebuke 
the girl. 

Constantia profited by this openingji 
and satd^ Yei, she has done wrong. It 
is true my business relates to her. I came 
hither as a suppliant in her behalf. Will 
you not assist her in recovering the path 
froin which she has deviated ? She left it 
from confiding more in the judgment of 
her guide than her own. There is one 
method of repairing the evil. It lies with 
you to repair that evil. 

During this address the gaiety of Or* 
mond disappeared. He fixed his eyes on 
Constance with new and even pathetic 
earnestness. I guessed as much^ said he. 
I have often been deceived in my judg- 
ment of characters. Perhaps I ' do not 
comprehend your's: yet it is not little 
that I have heard respecting you. Some- 
thing I have seen. I begip to suspect a 
material error in my theory of human 
nature. Happy, will it be for Helena if 
my suspicions be groundless. 
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You are Helena's friend. Be mine 
sho, and adyise me. S)iall I marry this 
girl or not ? Yoo know on what terms 
we live. Are they suitable to our respec- 
tive characters ? Shall I wed this girl, or 
shall things remain as they are ? 

I have an irreconcilable aversion to a 

• • • 

sad brow and a sick bed. Helena is 
grieved, because her neighbours sneef 
and point at her. So far she is a fool, 
but that is a folly of which she never 
will be cured. Marriage, it seems, will 
set all right. Answer me, Constance, 
shall I marry ? 

There was something in the tone, hot 
more in the tenor of this address that 
startled her. There was nothing in this 
man but what came upon4ier unaware. 
This sudden effusioi) of confidence was 
particularly unexpectied and embarrass- 
ing. She scarcely knew whether to re- 
gard it as serious or a jest. On ob- 
serving her indisposed to speak, he con- 
tinued : 

VOL. II. G 
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Airay with'lhlsse impeftiiient cii'cufties 
ihd "Bcrtfffl^. I know your m^iuiif^. 
Why should 1 pretend tgnoraiice^ anfl 
piit yota to ihe t'rdtrble of e!xplan«ti6n "? 
You ckfne hifKer with -rto other *^6w 
than to exact this question^ litid fni^nish 
in 'tttrsV^cfr. ' Why shbilld TH)t ^e edine at 
dnce'to the point ? I have for some time 
been dubious on this bead. Thfere %i 
sbttiethirtg wanting to determine 'thte %a- 
Mrice. If ytfu have that sodiething, 
4hr'6w it into ' the pro^^r scale. 

Ybuerrif yo6 think this tftdnHiftr bf 
addressing you is wild or iihproper. IPhfs 
girt is the subj'ect of discourse. If she 
tras hot to'be so^ why did yoii fatour'ltte 
With this visit ? You hafve soU^t me, 
and introduced yobrself. I have, in 'like 
bianner, OVerlookied ordinary ftyfms ; a 
Negligence that has been systematic Vith 
hie ; but, in the [present ease, jsartieu- 
larly j ustifiable by your examptei^^SBaitte 
iipon you, presumptuous girl, to suppose 
yourself the only rational being * &moii]g 
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Anij^t, if jwi t)lo^g)bi«Qu 
vrifj did. jDu .thus tvioeremoQiQwly .ia- 
trudd upon giy ^etkensei^ ? Thia act 13 
jqi .a piece .with the .s^^t. It :^bcms ^AU 
to be one whose exiatepce Idid poijb^ 
lieyeppwible. ^ 

TiiK.^ iQ»ce, You iknoif not mh^t you 
jiave d#ne. . You came hither ^s Hcilena'« 
frifod. Perbap« tiin^ 4nay ahew that in 
this yisit you have peif|»smed 4he bebeit 
of >her bi^^erest enemy. But that is .out 
of .season. This girl is o^v jnutual^pro- 
perty. You are her friend; I am her 
Iqner. Herb^ppinesft.^ precious iq my 
ejj^es and in jour's, To tb£^7jMtx>f ipfm- 
jiind 'She is a noisQ^e wee% that b^iqivot 
.be shunned ipoxautlQusly^.nor tcampled 
on too much. If we ibrs^ke I^r, inf^qy 
that is now k^pt at bay will 9eize upon 
her^ and while it mangles; her form^ will 
tear(.fr|om her her iaooicence. She has 
Ao armB with which to contend against 
that foe. Marriage will place her nt 
once in security* SJiall it be ? You baye 
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AQ eiact knOHrledge ^f her strength and 
her weaknew. Of roe you know little* 
Perhaps^ before that qnettion can be sa- 
tisfactorily answered, it is requisite to 
know the qualities of her husband. * Be 
mj character henceforth the subject of 
yoOr studj. I will furnish ydu with all 
the light in my power. Be not hasty in 
deciding, but when your decision is 
fof med, let me know it/ 

He waited for an answer, which she, 
at length, summdned resolution enough 
to give. 

You have come to the chief point 
which I had in view in making this tisit 
To say truth, I came hither to remon- 
strate with you on withholding tiiat ^hich 
Helena may justly claim from you. H^ 
happiness will be unqueetionably restored, 
and increased by it. Your's will not be 
impaired. Matrimony will not produce 
any essential change in your situation. 
It will produce no greater or diflferent 
intercourse than now exists. Helena i» 



0a the briftk of a gulf which I shudder 
to look upon. I believe that you will 
D»t iojiire yourself by soatchtog her from 
it. lam sure- tliat you will confer an in- 
expressible benefit upon her. Let me then 
persuade you to do her and yourself 
jfustice. 

No persuasion^ said Ormonde after re- 
eoveriag from a fit of tfaoughtfulness^ ia 
needful for this end ; I only want to be 
QOOTinced. You have decided^ but I 
fear hastily. By what inscrutable iaAu- 
ences are pur steps guided.. Come> pro- 
ceed in your exhortations. Argue with 
the utmosti^learoess and cogency. Arm 
yourself with all the irresistibles of eIo<^ 
quence. Yet you are building nothing., 
You are only demolishing. Your argu- 
m^t is one thing; its tendency is ano* 
tber ; and is the reverse of all you ex*, 
pect and desire. My assent will be re-- 
fused with an obstinacy proportioned* to 
the force that you exert to obtain it^ and 
la the just application of that force* ;. 
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I 9tej replied the' lady, fftiiilfmg and^ 
Ibarin^ her fttat, you ean tarik in fiddlier, 
aa i;? ell ash other people. Thia^ Visit' hai^ 
been too long. I shall^ ind%ed^ be sorr}% 
if my interference^ instead of' serving* my 
friend, bat injured Her; I Kara' aeted 
an uncommon^ and^ as it may seern^ an 
ambiguous part, t nhnll be eeatented 
^#ith' construing my motives in itty o¥t» 
Way. I wish yoir a good efvening. 

*Th false, cried be, stcrnFy, yon ib^'wP 
wiali' tt« 

How ? eicletmed the astomshed^ Goii- 
stance* 

1' will put your sinccritfy to the tes*. 
Allow me to spend thts" evening in yon^ 
tsmpany: then it will be well spent^ 
flttd I flhall befieve your wished sin* 
cere; else, contimied be^ changing bif 
f ftcfed austerity into a smile^ Constance 
r» a liar. 

You are a singular man. I . hardly 
itadtw hour to understand you. 

WelK Werdsr arc made td carry 



memse^ You, slwH. htam *iHm: ip 
afe«94««^ ) YoHr bofffe ifjfWV CiA%A?l» 

you ? 

I canoot answer when I do not under* 
stand. You cloathe your thoughts in a 
garb so uncouth^ that I know not in what 
light they are to be viewed. 

Weilj now^ I thought you understood 
my language^ and were an English -wo- 
inan^ but I will use another. Shall I 
have the honour .( bowing with a courtly 
air of supplication) of occasionally pay- 
ing my respects to you at your own dwel- 
ling ? It would be cruel to condemn 
those who have the happiness of knowing 
Miss Dudley to fashionable restraints. 
At what hour will she be least incom- 
moded by a visitant ? 

I am as little pleased with formalities^ 
replied the lady, as you are. My friends 
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I cannot see too often. Thejr need to 
eonsnlt merely their own conyenience. 
iThose who are not my friends I cannot 
see too seldom. You have only to tBtn^ 
blish your title to that name^ and yout 
'welcome at all times is sore. Till thea 
you must not look for it. 
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Here eaded this cpnfereDce* She had 
by no means siispected tbe.maooer in 
M^hich it would be conducted. All pnoc*" 
tilios were tif&fBpled under foot by the 
ioipetuositj of Ormpod. Things were^ 
at once^ and without delay> placed upon 
a certain footing. The pointy which or- 
dinary persons would hate employed 
nionths in attaining^ was reached in a 
moment. While these incidents were 
fresh in her memory^ they were accom- 
panied with a sort of trepidation^ the 
offspring at once of pleasure and sur- 
prise. 

OrnpLOod had not deceived her expecta^ 
tions^ but hearsay and personal examina^ 
tion^ howevei' uniform their testimony 
may be^ produce a very different impres<* 
sion. In her present reflections^ Helena 
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and her lover approached to the front of 
thestage^ and were viewed with equal 
perspicuity. Ofie consequence of this 
was^ that their characters were more 
powerfully contrasted with each other^ 
and the eligibility of Haarriage appeared 
not quite i^o incontesfible as hefbre. 

Was not equality implied in this com- 
pact ? Marriage is an instrument of |)Iea- 
sure or pain in pr9portion as this equality 
is more or less. What> but the fascina- 
tion of his senses is it^ that ties Ormond 
to Helena. Is this a basis 6n which mttr^ 
riage may properly b^ built f 

If things had not gotie thus far^ the 
impropriety of marriage could not be 
doubted ; but at present there is a 
(hoice of evils^ and that may now be 
desirable^ which at a former period/ and 
In different circumstances^ would have 
been clearly otherwise. 

The evjis of the present connection are 
known ; those of marriage are future and 
contingent. Helena cannot be the object 



«f 9 genuiaQand Ifutiof pAssipa j aoother 
may ; this is not merely possible ; nothing 
is piore likely to bappeo : this events 
th^refore^ ought tQ W include^ in our 
ca}|:uii^tioQ. There wodM be a material 
deficiency without it. What was thf 

»mou9t Qf thci im«^ry tfant wquld iq th^ 
«a»e ensue. 

Cpna^qtia vat qualified, bieyond njios^ 
others to form au ^de^uate ponc^ptiou pi 
this misery, Ooe pf the iogredi^uts iif 
her character -was a mild aod stedfas^t 
enthusiasm. Hpr sensibilities tp social 
pleasure^ aod her cooceptipos of the be* 
uefits to flow from the pQafqrinity and 
concurrence of . ioteotiQDs aod wishes^ 
heightening and refining the sensual pas^ 
siofi^ were exquisite. 

There indeed were eyi|s^ the foresight 
^ which tended tp prevent tbemi but was 
there wisdom in creating obstacles in the 
way of a suitable alliance. Before we 
act* we must consider not.only the misery. 
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produced^ but the happiness precluded by 
our measures. 

In no case^ perhaps^ is the decision of 
a human being impartial^ or totally utt-^ 
influenced by sinister and selfish mottTes; 
If Constantta surpassed others, it was 
not because her motives were pure, but 
because they possessed more of purity 
than those of others. Sinister coostderar 
tions flow in upon us through impercep- 
tible channels^ and modify our thoughts 
in numberless ways*, without our bein^ 
truly consdouA of their presence . Con* 
stapce was young, and her heart was open 
at ik thodiBtttid pores, to the love of excel" 
lence. The image of Ormond occupied 
the chief' place in her fancy, and was 
endowed with attractive and veBerabte 
qualities. A biat was hence created that 
swayed her thoughts, though she knew 
not that they were swayed. To thtt 
might justly be imputed some part of 
that reluctance which she now felt to give 



Ormond to Helena. But tivis was nbt 
sufficient to turn the seale. Tbat whicb 
had preyiously mounted was indeed 
keaYter than bef<H*e; but ibts addition 
did not enable it to^ouiweigk? its opposite. 
Marriage was still the best upon the 
whole^ bat her heart was tortured to 
^iok that^ best as it was^ it abounded 
with so many e?ilr» 

« On the evening of th^ ne3Bt day Or^ 
mond entered with careless abruptness 
Constantia's sittiog^roomr. He ivms in** 
troduced to her fatbei'. A genwal and 
nnrestramed eonversation immediately 
took place. Ormond addsessed Mr; 
Dudley with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance, its . tisee minutes . M em* 
barrassment was discarded. . The lady 
and her visitant were accurate ohsetTecs 
of each other. lur the mmatks of Aho 
latter, and his veio wa» aa abundant en«u 
there was a freedom and ofiginality alto^ 
gether new to- his bearers. In his easiest 
and sprightliest sallies were tokens of a^ 
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mtad kftbitiMtad to pvofound find exteii-i 
she iriew«. His aHfciations were for^ied 
on a compre^eiuiive acnle. 

He pietended to f^^^og, Md atudtedl 
the eoncealmentB of ambigtHgr mote m 
reality than in appearance, Goostaatiaa 
however^ discovered a suflScteot reienut 
blftDoe between their tboories of virtan 
and duty. The differenee between Hum 
lay in the infereooea arbitrarily deduced^ 
and in wbicb two perione may vary with* 
out end, and yet never be repugnant; 
Coofttaotia delighted her ^ompenion. by 
the ftttlity with which «be entered into 
bia meaning, the sagacity she displayed 
in<drawibg out hia hints/ circumscribing 
his conjectures^ and thwarting or qoaU«t 
fyiag his maxima. The scene was gencK 
rally replete with ardour and contention, 
and yet the impression left on the mind 
of Ormood was full of harmony. Hef 
discourse tended to rouse him from his 
lethargy/ to furuisfa him with powerful 
axcitemei^, aod the time spent in ber 



dMnpany teened Hke a doubling of e«* 
ktdoee. 

The 'comparison could not. but snggeat 
itielf, between this scene and that ex- 
hibited by Helena. With the latter, vo^ 
luptttolia tblaadiifaiiients^ musical prattle^ 
and silent but eiq[»reBsive homage, com* 
posed a banquet delioious far awhile, 
tet whose sweetness now began to pall 
upon his taste^ It supplied him with do 
new ideas^ and hindered hiroj^ by the lul^ 
liMtg ^epsatioos it inspired, from profiting 
by hh foi;mer accj^^iisitions. Helena was 
beantifiil.. Apply th§ scale, and not a 
member: was/ Couod ineUg^antly dispoied, 
o)r negligently moulded. Not a curve 
that was blemished by an angle or ruffled 
by . af p($€)t^ . . The irradiations of her 
eyes wf^reable to dissolve . the knottiest 
lUifeft, and thevr azu^e was serene lyeyond 
any thai nature had elsewliere exhibited. 
Over Hie resd of her form th^ glistening 
and <rosy hues were diffused with prodi- 

giA InauriaBccy and mingled in endios3 
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and WEDton Wiety. Yet this' image )nM§ 
fewer attractions eTen to the senses tfaiiai 
that df Cbnstedo^. -So great in the dif- 
ference bet^eed f&tv» ankotted by dif^ 
ferent degrees of intelligence. 
« The inferriews of OttBOM^ iaiid Cbn^ 
stabde grew mdre fre^trent The pro* 
gross 'which they made in Ate- knowleilgO' 
of each other was rapid. Two positioiie 
that were fiiTou rite ones witlrhim were 
quicklj subverted^. He wa6 s^ddenfy 
changed^ from betn]^ one of the calottH 
orators of 4he 'ffeftale sex, to dne of Id 
warhiest eiilogfstti. This was a pidiotoil 
which CotistanUa had ever been ai^igOi^ 
biis tlisputant ; but her ai^oineats> in 
thetr direct tendency, would never' Imvd 
made H eonvert of this man. Thek forces 
intrinsieafly considered^ was notbing. He 
drew h IS' conclusions froAi ineidteotal ck^ 
eumstances. Her reasonings might bo 
fallltcious or talid^ but^hey wereso com^ 
p08ed> arranged^ aod delivered; were 
drawn from such soureesj and- ac» 



eompanied mth Bitch iUiMtratioii0> asp 
l^aoity testified a mantik^ energy is the 
reasoner. In this indirect and circuitous 
way her paint wai • vnaniverahly esta* 
Uished. 

Youff Kttfoning 18 bad» ha wonld say r 
evevy one of your conclusions is false. 
Not a siagie allegation but may bo easily 
eopfttted ; and yet I aHow that your po* 
Htian is incentfovertibly proTcd by theov 
How biwildefed is that man who netef 
thkks for hiaaself ! who rejects a prihci^ 
pie merely because the aigumenls brought 
in support of it are insufficient. I must 
not reject the truth because another has 
oBJustifiably adopted it. I want to reach 
a certain hilMop* Another has reached 
it before ihe^ but the ladder he used ii 
too weak to bear me. What then f Am 
I to stay below on that account ? No : 
I haye only to construct one suitable to 
the purpose, and of Strength sufficient. 

A second maxim had never been con- 
futed till now. - It incukated the imng* 



9^emm- «mA., bplHNwesii »£ Wxe^ No 

iQft itsi «iir«i s«jkc^. QjVQrj thio^ VM.good 
in, it0 pl|««» Uvli- wi«r«a9 gMififffttiaot 
vrere to be degraded to the bottoin of tba 

iMdAcsfe w«i« q£ • iiim)i IliglMHb Of 40r-. 

apmci. LuMt ifle ilie!)f> wm lot Wii ofa* 

wtf'M like MNHCfk of IkcunnBi twiiblft.«f 

1«MM»a«dfC«|||»iM of 8|U|4 tlMil Wjl 

liflpients o^ h«M9¥? af^d. ^liMHet igUMiiMt 
Uk ike laqri, i^pati^d dHl^a«^ioiip oC ri^^l 

Qrauwd .wa« fAvtljr fig^t« IMIftdAeas 
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or pref iomi contnmaKV. < lliisr "pnkmhljj 
ifl{ one ^f itii oimMteristicBv H« thwtr 
tlftiteestes itis inflaanee omanotlnsr ^iih. 
itost bofMv^' wad' most' UneMj dcf«e« 
GMeir kiy im\«iges, i»mak tlMV#i»e non 
Mie^ This eireumilaaea WM! ieilividi IB' 
tiMi hfeldrf of €MMiidi 

IMP gmdlifllt i# itef^vtfgrau^t Ulie 8«iMi^ 
iioDs \rhi0h iMeM tDa» mw ab4«^ti^ 6(Xw 
cite were of a new kind. Her power 
was not merely^ weafaratdi iM^he*' ilk- 
deavours e^cntetavtiildP tAetr ipmt end. 
Her fondness was^^ rejected yith di^dlihi;,^ 
or borne wiffi reTuctance. ' The lady was 
'not slow in perceiving this change. The 
stroke of death would have been wore 
acceptabki. Hii imn seflmtiQM were too 
iormelif^g'ifti^mmhtrhiim wvUts^ to dis* 
cuss them in words. He was not aware' 
of the effects pi^dlrte* by 'thi*elhm|fe in 
his demeanour, tilt itifbrmed of it by hcr- 

aelf. 

One evening he displayed sf mptoms of 
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uoGoomoa diMati^ctkm. Her tender^^ 
neifl wfts unaiite to dispel it. He com*- 
plained of want of sleep. This afforded 
a htat^ which she drew forth in one olt 
ber eochaiitiag :dHtie«^/ Habit bad •almost, 
conferred upoo' her tbe power- of spon-^ 
taneons poesy^ and while sb^ pressed his. 
forehead to her bosotn^ she warbled forth 
a strain airy ajid exuberant Ja •auaibefs> 
tender and ecstatic in it^^ imagery., * 

Sleep, extend' thy ctovny pkiiofi^. 

Haatan frofQ tky ceil with speed; 
Spread aroundl thy soft domioiofi ; 

Much those brows thy, ba)mj presence needV 

r 
I ' ; * ' ; » 

ware thy wand of slumberous power^ 

Moistened iii Lethean dews, 
To charm the hmy epirlfs of fhe hour, 

And britfiten- memoiy*s rwnHgnant hnm^ . 

'.J 
Thy mantle, darlt.^nd stari^ c^t • 

Over my selected youth; 
Bury in thy womb the mournful past, 
And soften with thy dreams th* asperities off 
truth. ' 



heea at hisimpittaieiicd tleep^ 
My office it shall bo4o watch the wbUe; 
With thee, my lore, when f^ocy prempts, to weep. 
And when thou imiPst, to smile. 

*^iyt slei^! I charge thee, Msit not these eyes,' 
Nor raise thy dark paTiHon here^ 
?Till morrow fnom the eare of ocean rise, 
And whisper tuneful joy in nature's «ar. 

But mutel/ let me He, and sateless gaze 
At all l!ie sotil that in his Tisage sits^ 
While spirits of harmonious air * . 



Here her voice sunk^ and the line ter* 
tninated in a sigh. Her musefiil ardours 
^tfe ehilled 'by €he looks of <DrchomI. 
Absorbed io bis own thoughts^ he ap» 
'peared scarcely to attend to thi» stf ain, 
Uk sterkiness was proof agaiMthet at* 
' customed fasckations. At' length 'she pa- 
thetically complained of his coldiiifssj and 
iDsiiwat^ bet suspicions^ ' that bis afllM- 
tion was transferred to another object. 
He started from her embrace^ and Wft^r 
two or three turns aevoss the^r^mii, lie 



stoad brfactS'iher. Hta Itnge lejes msre 
stedfa!d% '€Md trprcm her ^aee. 

Aye^ said he^ thou liast jessed right. 
The \o\e, poor as it was^ that I had for 
thee is jgpw : hepcf forth th^ art de* 
solate ind^.> Wottiidito God diotf wert 
wise. Thy ^woes «tc 'but begitming ; I 
fear they ^ivill terminate fatally; if sOj 
the catastrophe cafmot'Come-top quickly. 

I disdaiQ to app^l tp iky.}Wiic^j He- 
lena^ 4o -remind ^lAiee of conditioiis so- 
lemnly and explicitly assumed. Shall 
thy Uaod be^upon'thy own bead P . No. 
I will b^r itn^yjself. Thavigh tM^ 'load 
would rorqsb a mouali^in, J. will ^ar it« 

I cannot h/^\p it; I m^bef not iq jf Sfilf. ; 
I am moulded by ciricudiistaoces; whether 
. I shall lof.e thee or not is.no .{oogec. in 
my own oboice. ^Mavritge if^ i^9»i» 
still in my powar* I oiiay .gi^4hee«n^ 
name, and sbaee wiih ttb^ : my fwtune. 
Will these content thee ? Thou ioanat'ttot 
.partaJKje of jooy love« Thou .canst bare 
ido j^rt in tny tender imis. Tfafise. are 're* 



Ydrted for another ttii^re wovthy ftian 
tkou. 

•Btrt nor tby 'state k to the' laM de- 
gree fbrloM : €VM 'mimiage is -dtoii^ 
thee. Thou ivast cofite^t^ to ttfke >ine 
W Jtbout it ; to dispense with the Hatne ^ 
H^ife ; 'but the bef^^ "who has idi^plae^id 
thy image in Iny 'heart 4s of ^a different 
class. Sbe^ill be to tne a ^wife, or no^- 
thin^ 7 and I must be ^er husbaad^ or 
perish. 

Do not deceire thyself, Helena. I 
isnow what it is in w6ieh thou hast plae^d 
thy felicity. Life is* w<>rth retainiag*by 
thee but on one eon<fitic(n. I'know'the 
ineurableness of thy infipmity ; t)Ut be 
not deceived. Tby bappiness*is rK^ishett 
'from 4hee. The eondition'on <Whieb ^thou 
ci^nsentest to live is annUlfed. I l(99e 
'thee no lotoger. 

. "No truth V9M ever mdre delicious ; 
'none wes ever, mttre'det^tuble. 'I St^ht 
«[gainst' ccyntitition, and'lcling'ttoit. ^ThA 
liove thee'iib^<ti«ger is ilt Menee it^Wi*- 
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ject of joy. and of mfmmiug. I struggle 
to believe thee superior to thii shook $ 
that;tbou urilt be happy thpugb deserted 
by one. Whatever be thy destiny^ my 
reason will not allow me to be miserable 
,on that account : yet I would gife the 
.world ; I would forfeit every claim, but 
that which I hope upon the h^art of CoAr 
jtance^ to be sure that thy traiiquiUity 
will survive this stroke* . 

But let come what will^ look no longer 
to me for offices of love. Henceforth all 
intercourse of ten4erne88 ceases. Per^ 
hap^ all personal intercourse whatever. 
But though this good, be refused^ thou 
art sure of independence. I will guard 
thy ease and thy honofcir with a father's 
. jicrupulousness. Would to heaven a sister 
.could be created by adoption. I am 
willing^ for thy sake, to be aa impostoi. 
Twill own thee to the wprld foe my aister^ 
and carry thee whither the cheat sha^ll 
never be detected. I would devote my 
. whole life to prevarication and f»lscbo<Hf 
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for thy sake^ if that would suffice to make 
thee happy. 

To this speech Helena had nothing to 
answer : her sobs and tears choaked 
all utterance. She hid her face with 
her handkerchief, and s'at powerless and 
overwhelmed with despair. Ormond 
traversed the room uneasily; sometimes 
moving to and fro with quick steps^ 
sometimes standing and eyeing her with 
loojtis of compassioti. At length he 
spoke. 

• It is time to leave you. This is the 
first night that you will spend in dreary 
solitude. I know it will be sleepless 
and full of agony; but the sentence 
cannot be recalled. Henceforth regard 
me as a brother. I will prove myself 
dhe. All other claims are swallowed 
up in a superior affection. — In saying 
this^ he left the house^ and almost with- 
out intending it/ found himself in a few 
minutes at Mr. Dudley's door. 

VOL. II. H 
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CHAP. VII. 



The politaneM of MelbourM had 
ioiDewhat abaied Mr. Dudky's'tfeff^i^a 
to 49cieiy. He allowed hiaiielf sM9e« 
times to comply with urg^t ii|vitotiew« 
Oo this eveaing he happened to be at 
the hoiMe of that g^ntlcuMui^ OrmOQd 
entered^ and found Constantia alooe^ 
An interview of tbi« kind was seldom 
enjoyed^ though earnestly wished for by 
Constantia^ who was eager to renew tfaa 
sulyect of her first eosversatioB wilb 
Ormond. J have already explained the. 
vituatioa of her mhid. AU her wishes 
were concentred in the marriage of Hele- 
Ba. The eligibility of this scheme^ in 
every view which she took of it^ afipeerT 
ed io a stronger, light. She was not 
aware that any new obstacle htd aris^. 
She was free from the consciousness of 



any seei^ bits. Much kas did her mo- 
4c«rtj 0iisii«^t that die herKlf would 
pfofve m inaufifrahla impediqaenC to tbii 
plan. 

There waa more thaa otnal ioleiQoity 
ia Ormead'fi ietiiQMOur. After ha was 
fleftied be eaotinoed, canirarj ta hi'g cas- 
tom^ to be silent. These siogularUiea 
war a vat aoobmryad by CoostMce. They 
did not* bowercr^ divert her froai her 

purpose. 

I am gltd ta sea ymi^ said she. We 
aa saUbm eqjoy tha advaotaga ef a pri- 
vate interview. I have much to say to 
yon. You authorize ane to deliberate on 
vo«r aetiom^ and in aoMa measure to 
preseribe ta yao. This is a proyioee 
which I bapa^to die charga with iategrity 
aird diUgeiicf . I am eonvineed thai 
Hdeaa's happiaees and yovr own can be 
seceif ed ia ane way only. I wili emulate 
your candour^ asid come at onoe to Aa 
point. Why bava you delayed so long 

that is due to this helpless aad 
h2 
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loveljr girl ? There are a ttiousand rea- 
dODS M^hy you should think of no other 
alternative. You have been pleased to 
repose some degree of confidence in my 
judgment. ' Hear my full and deliberate 
opinion. Make Helena your vfife. This 
is the unequivocal prescription of your 
duty. • 

This address v^as heard by Ormond 
v^ithout surprise; but his countenance 
betrayed the acuteness of his feelings » 
The bitterness that overflowed his heart 
veas perceptible in his tone when- he 
spoke. 

Most egregiously are yoq deceived. 
Such is the line with which human capa- 
city presumes to fathom futurity. With 
all your discernment you do not see that 
marriage would effectually destroy me. 
You do not see that, whether beneficial 
or otherwise in iik effects, marriage is 
impossible; You are merely prompting 
me to suicide; but how shall I inflict 
the wound? Where is the weapon ? See 
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you not that I' am powerless ? Leap^ say 
you^Jnto the flames. See jou not that I 
am fettered ? Will a mountain move at 
your bidding ? Sooner than I in the path 
which you prescribe to me. 

This speech was inexplicable. She 
pressed him to speak less enigmatically. 
Had he formed his resolution ? If so^ ar- 
guments and remonstrances were super- 
fluous. Without noticing her interro- 
gatories, he continued : 

I am too hasty in condenaning you. 
You judge» not against^ but without 
kno wledgej When su fficiently in for medi^ 
jour decision will be right. Yet how 
can you be ignorant? Can joii for a 
moment contemplate yourself and me^ 
and npt perceive an insuperable bar to 

this union ? 

, • • • 

You place me, said Constantia, in a 
very disagreeable predicament. I have 
not deserved this treatment from you. 
This is an unjustifiable deviation from 
plain dealing. Of what impediment do 

h3 
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fWL speak. I can ihMy tsey (but I know 
of node* 

Wellj r^fuiMd he, with augmented 
Mgertiesd^ I must supply you with know- 
ledge. I repeat, that I perfcetl^ relj on 
the rectitude of your judgment. Sum-^ 
tnon all your sagacity and didinterested** 
ness and choose for me. "You know in 
what light Helena has been viewed by 
me. I have ceased to view her in this 
light. She has become an object of in- 
iiflbrenee: nay, I am not certain that I 
4o not hate her. Not indeed for her own 
iake, but because I lote another. Shall 

tnarry her whom I hate, when there 
exists one whom I love with unconqaer- 
ftble ardour t 

Gonstantia was thunderstruck at this 
intelligence. She looked at him with 
aome expression of doubt. How is this ? 
said she. Why did you not tell me this 
before ? 

When I last talked with you on this 
subject 1 knew it not myself. It has oc- 
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curred since. I have seized tbe fint oc- 
casion that has offered to inform jou of 
it. Say now^ sinterach is.nty conditioni 
ought Helena to be my \rife ? 

CoRstantia was silent. Her heart bled 
for what she foresaw wonid be the suffer- 
ingsand forlorn destinj of Helena. She 
had not cootage to inquire further into 
this new engagement. 

I wait tor yonr answer, Constance. 
Shan I defraud myself of all the happi^ 
ness that would accrue from a match of 
inclifmtion? Shall I put fetters on my 
nsefkilness? This is the style in which 
JOU speak. Shall t preclude all the 
good to others that would flow from a 
suitable alHance^ Shall I abjure the wo- 
man I lote^ and marry her whom I hate ? 

Hatred^ replied the lady^ is a harsh 
word. Helena has not deserved that yott 
should hate her. I own this is a per*- 
plexfng circumstance. It would be 
wrong to determine hastily. Suppose 
you give yourself to Helena^ will more 

h4 
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than yourself be injured by it ? Who is 
this lady ? Will she be rendered unhappy 
by a determination in favour of another? 
This is a point of the utmost importance. 
At these words Ormond forsook his 
seat, and advanced close up to Constan* 
tia. You say true. - Tbia is a point of 
inexpressible importance. It would be 
presumption in me to decide. That is 
the lady's own province. And now, say 
truly, are you willing to accept Ormond 
with all his faults.? Who but yourself 
could be mistress of all the springs of my 
soul? I know the sternness of your pro- 
bity. This discovery will only make 
you more strenuously the friend of He* 
]ena. Yet why should you not shun 
either extreme ? Lay yourself out of 
view. And yet, perhaps the happiness 
of Constance is not unconcerned in this 
question. Is there no part of me in 
which you discover your own likeness? 
Am I deceived J or is it an incontroulable 

4 

destiny that unites us ? 
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: Tbis declaration was truly unexpected 
hff Constance. She gathered firom it no-^ 
thing but e^citeiBents of grief. After 
some pausq she said : — This appeal to me 
ba9 «$ade ito . cbaikge in my opinion. I 
still think that justice requires you to 
becoHie the husband of 'Helena. As to 
mCj do you think my happiness rests upon 
so slight a foundation? I cannot love 
but when my imderstaoding points out 
tQ me the. propriety of love. Ever since 
I .have known you I have looked upon 
you as rightfully belonging to another. 
Lpve could not take place in my circura* 
stances. Yet I will not conceal from 
you my> seatiments. I am not sure that 
in different circij^mstances I should not 
have loved. I am acquainted with your 
worth. . I do not look for a faultless 
man. I have.m^t with none whose ble- 
mishes wjere. ^wer. 

It matler&not> however^ what I should 
have been. I cannot interfere/ in this 

case^ with the cjiaims of my friend, I 

*■' 
H a 
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ktttd m f Miioi to strugi^e mth. I 
hope id etery tkii»it»4« to «ijoy foW 
MiBMi, avrt Rodiin^ ttmre. Thme it but 
Me wiiy in whkli miM^an bo Miiivod^ 
and Ibtit l9 hy eipowftl^' tbil ' ytthuppy 
girl. * 

Noj exelaimed Or mood. Retjiiire not 
knpostiibititios. HeleM eon neter bo My 
thk^ to foo. I ibottM with utisfyeikkmbly 
ttore wilHognoss ms^ilil^ own Ifft; 

Wbftt, said iht laify, ^iH HoteM 
think of thM 8ih14m and dAr«adfo}<^bao^l 
I tttimot bear to tbink opon tile ftolmgs 
tbtft this infortiHifioa trill ettitt. 

She 4knoW« it already. I bsve thi« mo- 
toeot kA bor. I e^kplarocdfob^ ib aVeMr 
^ord^ toy motive, ao4 as^uti6d ber of 
loy iidatterablo reioltitiov), I bave vow^ 
ed Btter to 900 hot ttioro but as a braib^t^ 
and tbk vow «bo bas just beard j 

Constantia could not suppress ber as* 
lotiisbiBeflft irod cofxipassioil irt fMi icitelli- 
geaco. No stirely^ yoo eould not be m 
cruel! And thi^ Was doM witb ^e«ir 
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nsiial abruptness^ I suppose. Preeipi'- 
tate and implaeable man! Gainiot you 
foresee the eftects of tfais madness? Yon 
have planted a dagger in her heart. 
You have disappointed nie. I did not 
tlrink you could aet so inhumaafj. 

Nay, beloved Constance, be not so li- 
beral of y^or reproaches. Would you 
have me deceive her? She must shortly 
have known it. Could the truth be toM 
too soon? 

Mnch too soon, replied the lady, fcr-* 
vently. I have always condemned the 
maxims by trhich you act. Your scheme 
is headlong and barbarous. Could not 
you regard with some little compassion 
that love that sacrificed for your unwor- 
thy sake honest fame and the peace of 
virtue? Is she not a poor outcasl, goaded 
by compunction, and hooted at by a ma*- 
lignant and misjudging v^orld, and wh6 
Was it tliat reduced her to this deplorable 
condition ? For whose sake did she wil- 
lingly eonsant to brave evils, by v^hich 
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the stoutest heart is appalled ? Did this 
argue no greatness of mind ? Who ever 
.surpassed her in fidelity and tenderness? 
But thus has she been rewarded. I 
shudder to think what may be the event. 

» 

Her courage cannot possibly support her 
against treatment so harsh ; so perversely 
aiMl wantonly cruel. Heaven grant that 
you are not shortly naade bitterly to la- 
ment this rashness. 

Ormond was penetrated with these re- 
pfoaches. They persuaded him for a 
moment that his deed was wrong; that 
he had not unfolded his intentions to He- 
lena with a suitable degree of gentleness 
and caution. Little more was said on 
this occasion. Constantia exhorted him^ 
in t|^e most earnest and 'pathetic manner^ 
to return and recant^ or extenuate his 
farmer declarations. He eould not be 
b^ogght to promise compliance. When 
he parted from her^ however^ he was 
half resolved to act as she advised. So- 
litary reflection made him change this 
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resolution J and he returned to his own 
house. 

During the night he did little else 
than ruminate on the events of the pre- 
ceding evening. He entertained little 
doubt of his ultimate success with Con- 
stance. She gratified him in nothing; 
but left him ^very thing to hope. She 
had hitherto it seems regarded him with 
indifference^ but this had been sufficient- 
ly explained. That conduct would be 
pursued^ and that passion be entertained, 
which her judgment should previously 
approve. What then was the obstacle ? 
It originated in the claims of Hele.na ; 
but what were these claims ? It was 
fully ascertained that he should never be 
united to this girh If so, the end con- 
templated by Constance, and for the sake 
of which only, his application was reject^ 
ed^ could never be obtained. Unless her 
rejection of him could procure a husband 
for her friend, it would, on her own 
principles, be improper and superfluous. 
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What was to be done with Helena? 
It was a terrible alternative to which he 
was reduced— to marry her or see her 
perish. But was this alternatite quite 
sure? Gould fiot she^ bj time or by. ju- 
dicioufi Ireatment^ be reconciled to her 
lot? It was to be feared that he had not 
made a suitable beginning: and yet, 
perhaps it was most e:xpedient that an 
hasty and abrupt sentence should be suc- 
eeeded by fbtbcarance and lenity. « He 
regretted his precipitation, and though 
unused to the melting mood, tears were 
wrung from him by the idea of the mi- 
sery which he had probably occasioned. 
He was determined to repair his miscon- 
duct as 'speedily as possible^ and to pay 
her a conciHattng risit the next morning. 

He went early to her house: he was 
informed by the sertant tha<; her mistress 
had not yet risen. Was it usual^ he 
asked^ for her to lie so late? No; he 
was answered^ she never knew it happen 
before^ but she supposed her mistress 
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\rBs not well. Sie iktrs just going into 
iier chamber to see i/vhat i/vas the nstter. 

Whjy said OrmoDd^ do yoo Mippose 
tiiat she it stek ? 

Sfae W9M pootif last nigiit. Abiwt nioa 
o'clotk she flbnt OQt for sosie phjUtt to 
make kor sieep. 

' To iftako bw sleep ! txolakiied Or« 
nofid^ tA a flUttvittg aaid atfriglited «e* 

Yoi> filie oaid ilw wanted it for tint ; 
w I w«at io tli^e apotkecary't. Whoft I 
came koek ske was vetj poorly iiidMd. 
I adtedker if I migkt not sit «p mih hor. 
#fb^ ^t tsnid, t do oot want any body, 
ir^u ina^ go locked ob sooom yo« please^ 
otid tell PakiM to do tke Mine, i sbati 
not want you again. 
. What did you btiy? 

Sooie kind of ^ator; laudanum I tkmk 
tbey cull K. ^he wr#te it dowa^ Md I 
i^arriod tt^ paper to Mr. Edkkart's, and 
he gOTC it to me in a kottle^ aod I gaYO 
it to my wistresg^ 
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'Ti$ well : retire r I will see imw she 
is myself. 

Ormond bad conceived himself forti- 
fied against every disaster : he looked 
for nothing but evil^ and therefore^ in 
ordinary cases, regarded its approach 
without fear or surprise. Now> however, 
he found that his tremors would not be 
stilled : his perturbations increased with 
every step that brought him nearer to 
her chamber. He knocked^ but no answer 
was returned. He opened the door^ ad- 
vanced to the bed side, and drew back 
the curtains. « He shrunk from the spec* 
tacle that presented itself*-: — Was this 
the Helena that a fpw hours before was 
blithsome with health and radiant with 
beauty! Her visage was serene, but 
sunken and pale. Death was. in every 
line of it. To his tremulous add hurried 
scrutiny every limb was rigid. i^it) cold. 

The habits of Ormond tended to ob* 
scurc the appearances, if not to deaden 
tbe emotions of sorrow. He was so 
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much accustomed to the frustration of 
well -intended efforts^ and confided so 
much in^his own integrity, that be was 
not easily disconcerted. He had merely 
to advertj ou this occasion, to the tu- 
multuous state of his feelings, in order 
to banish their con fusion and restore 
himself to calm. Well, said he, as he 
dropped the curtain and turned towards 
another part of the room, this without 
doubt is a rueful specitacle. Can it be 
helped? Is there in man the power of 
recalling her? There is none such in 
me. 

She is gone : well then, she is gone. 
If she were fool enough to die, I am not 
fool enough to follow her. I am detier- 
mined to live and be happy notwithstand* 
ing. Why not ? 

Yet, this is a piteous sight. What ia 
impossible to undo, might be easily pte** 
\ented. A piteous spectacle! But what 
else, on an ampler scale, is the universe ^ 
Nature is a theatre of suffering. What 
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earner is oarisited by calamity and paif)^ 
I hate choeen at became me. I would 
rather precede thee to thB grare^ than 
lire to be thy husband. 

Thfou hast done my work for mo. Thou 
haat saved thyself and itie from a thou- . 
sand evils. Thou hast acted as eeemed 
to thee best^ and I am satisfied. 

Hast thou decided erroneously? They 
that know thee need not marvel at that. 
Endless have been the proofti of thy 
frailty. In (uvour of this last act some- 
thing may bt said : it is the last thou 
wilt ever commit. Others only will ex« 
perienoe its effects: thou hast at least 
provided for thy own safety. 

But what is here ? A letter for me ? 
Had thy understanding been as prompt 
as thy fingers^ I could have borne with 
ttee. I can easily divine the contents of 
this epistle. 

He opened it> and found the tenor to 
be ais. follows: 

*^ You did not use^ my dear friend^ io 
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part with me in tiiii manner. You ne- 
irer befolQ treated me lo roughly. I am^ 
torry, indeed I am> that I ever offended 
you. C!ould you suppose that I intended 
it ? And if yf)U knew that I meant not 
ofiSoooey why did yon take offence? 

'' I am Tery tishappy, for I have lost 
yoy> my friand. You will neter see 
me mbrm, yon «ay. That is tery hard. 
I have deserved it to be sure^ but I dt> 
not knoilr haw it has happened. No» 
body more d^red to please than I have 
done. Mornthg, nooiij and nighty it 
was my only study; bnt you will lote 
me no more; you will see me no more. 
ForgiTd moj. my friend^ but I must ftay 
^ it ia very hiirii. 

'* Your said rightiy ; I do not wish to 
live without my frimd. I have spent 
my hfe happily heretofore. 'Tts trtle^ 
thete have been trandent uneasineeseas 
but your love was a reward and a core 
fbrev ery thing. I desired nothing better 
in this world, 0id yott ever hear ma 
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murmur? No: I waanot so unjust. My 
lot was happy^ infinitely beyxkud my de- 
serving. I merited not to be loved by 
you. O that I had suitable words to, 
express my gratitude for your kindness ! 
but this last meeting — hbvr different from 
that which went before f Yet even then 
there was sometiiing on your brow like 
discontent^ which I could not warble nor 
whisper away as I used to do. But sad 
as this was^ it was nothing like the la^t* 

'' Could Ormohd be so stern andso ter« 
rible? You knew that I would die, but 
you need not have talked as if I were in 
the way^ and as if you had rather I should 
die than live. But one thing 'I rejoice 
at : I am a poor silly girl^ butlConatance 
is a noble and accomplished -one. Most 
joyfully do I resign you to her; my dear 
frieqd. You say you love her : she need 
not be afraid of accepting you. The^e 
will be no ddnger of your preferring an- 
other to her. It was. very natural and 
very right, for you to prefer her to me. 
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She and you will be happy in each other. 
It is this that sweetens the cup I am go« 
log to drink. Never did I go to sleep 
with more good will than I now go to 
death. Fare you wel)^ my dear friend/' 
This letter was calculated to make a 
deeper impression on Ormond than even 
the sight of Helena's corpse. It was in 
Yaio for some time that he endeavoured 
to reconcile himself to this event. It 
was seldom that he was able to forget it. 
He was obliged to exert all his energies 
to enable him to support the remem- 
brance. The task was of course render- 
ed easier by time. 

It was immediately requisite to attend 
to the disposal of the corpse. He felt 
himself unfit for this mournful office. 
He was willing to relieve himself from 
it by any expedient. Helena's next neigh- 
bour was an old lady^ whose scruples 
made her shun all direct intercourse with 
this unhappy girl, yet she had performed 
many acts of neighbourly kindness. She 



fa«4ily obeyed ibe 8u«mcm of OraKmd, 
o» tbii occMUHit to iaibe efaarge of a&iri 
fi41 an^thef .skoulil aitorte it Orinood 
Mtufoed home, «id mdI the ibUowing; 
note to Coeetaoce, 

'' You have pt edieted arig^bt. Halj^Da 
w dead. In a mtod Ii4e your 'a arory f;rief 
will be anspaadod^ dad evory regard ab<r 
60f bed io the altention due to ike wmaiM 
of thi$ uBfortiioate girl. } canoot aHeod 
to them." 

CooMantia was exirooiely is/boclwd by 
tbi« iaielligeate* bat she fras oat ub« 
miodfol of bar duty* She fwepared her-* 
self with mournful a1 acf iiy fot the per«^ 
fimnaoee of it. Erery thing that the 
oe<asioD demanded was daae with diK* 
geaoe and cadre. Till this mras aceoni* 
plishedj Omood can Id not pnerail npoa 
hcmedf to appear upon the siagie. He 
t¥ae ioforoMd of this by a note from 
Constaaoe, who requested hiai te take 
poaiesaion of the nnoeeupied dwelling and 
its furakum. 
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Among ilie terms of bis contract vpith 
Heleoa^ Qrmond bad voluntarily inserted 
the exclusive {►roperty of a house and 
its furniture in this city^ with fiiiids ade^ 
quate to her plentiful iiiaioienaiioe.-«» 
These he had purchased and traasfenred 
to her. To this he had afterwards added 
a rural retreat^ ia the midst of spacious 
and well-cultivated 6elds> three isilea 
from Perth-Amboy, and seated on the 
right bank of tbe iSbund. It is proper to 
Bientioo that this farm was former ly the 
property of Mr* Dudley ; bad been fitted 
up by hiin, and used as his suminer abode 
during his proG^erity. In tbe dlvisioii'of 
his property it had faliofi- to one of iias 
creditors^ frona whoia it had been p«iw 
chased by Ormond. This circanwiftaBce^ 
in coi^ufiction with the love which she 
bore to Constance, had sHgigested to He* 
lena a scheoie^ wbioh her want of fore*- 
sight wouldj in different circumstances^ 
haTo occasioned her to overlook. It was 
that of making her testament^ by which 
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she bequeathed all that she possessed to 
her friend. This ^ras not done without 
the knowledge and cheerful concurrence 
of Ormonde who^ together with Mel* 
bourne and another respectable citizen^ 
were named executors. 'Melbourne and 
his friend were induced by their respect 
for Constantia to consent to this notnin 
nation. 

This had taken place before Ormond 
and Constance had been introduced to 
each other. After this events Ormond 
had sometimes been employed in contriv- 
ing means for securing to his new friend 
and her father a subsistence^ more cer- 
tain than the will of Helena could afford. 
Her death he considered as an event 
equally remote and undesirable. This 
events however unexpectedly^ had now 
happened^ and precluded the necessity of 
further consideration on this head. 

Constantia could not but accept this 
bequest. Had it been her wish to de- 
cline it^ it was not in her power^ but she 
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justly regarded the leisure and indepen- 
dence thus conferred upon her« as ines- 
timable benefits. It was a source of un- 
biounded satisfaction on her father's ac- 
count, who was once more seated in the 
bosom of afiluence. Perhaps in a ra- 
tional estimate^ one of the most fortu- 
nate events that could have befallen 
those persons^ was that period of adver- 
sity through which they had been doomed 
to pass. Most of the defects that ad- 
hered to the character of Mr. Dudley^ 
had^ by this means^ been exterminated. 
He was now cured of those prejudices 
which his early prosperity had instilled, 
and which had flowed from luxurious 
indnlgencies. He had learned to esti- 
mate Jiimself at his true value^ and to 
sympathize with sufferings which he him^ 
self had partaken. 

It was easy to perceive in what light 
Constantia was regarded by her father. 
He never reflected on his relatiop to her 

VOL. II. I 
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vithoot rapture. Her qualitici were the 
objects of his adoration. He xesigned 
himself with pleasure to her guidaoce. 
The chain of subordination and datiea 
was reversed. By the ascendaficy of her 
genius and wisdom the province of pro* 
tectioD and the tribute of homage had 
devolved upon her. This had resulted 
from incessant experience of the wisdom 
of her measures^ and the spectacle of 
her fortitude and skill in every emer- 
gency. 

It seemed ais if but one evil adhered 
to the condition of this man. His blind-* 
ness was an impediment to knowledge and 
enjoyment^ of which, the utmost to be 
hoped was^ that he should regard it 
without pungent regret^ and that he 
should sometimes forget it: that his mind 
should occasionally stray into foreign 
paths^ and lose itself in sprightly conver- 
sations^ or benign reveries. This evil, 
, however, was by no means remediless. 



A aurg^B of iwciNnnNQ Mil bud 
Uteljr aridvf4 ^tom ]Biur«ipe. He wa4 oae 
of Jth$ QmDaippus ag«t|Kte w4 depeodaoln 
of OrmoinL »D(l b«d hem engnfoiri to 
abdicate hi# naiive c(Nwtr<)r fpr fw g p #ge<i 
iividely jramote &oib hi^ {irpfesftiaB. The 
first use that was made of him was to 
introduce him to Mr. Dudley. The 
diseased organs \yere critically examined^ 
and the patient was, with considerable 
difficulty, prevailed upon to undergo the 
necessary operation. His success corres- 
ponded with Constantia's wishes, and her 
father was once more restored to the en^ 
joyment of light. 

These were auspicious events — Con- 
stantia held herself amply repaid by them 
for all that she had suffered. These 
Bufferings had indeed been light, when 
compared with the effects usually expe- 
rienced by others in a similar condition. 
Her wisdom had extracted its sting from 
adversity, and without allowing herself 

I 2 
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to feel much of the evils of its reigo^ had 
employed it as an instrument by whiclr 
the sum of her present happiness was 
increased. Few suffered.less in the midst 
of poverty than she. No one ever ex- 
tracted more felicity from the prosperous 
reverse. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

When time had somewhat mitigated 
the memory of the late disaster^ the in- 
tercoarae between Ormond and Constance 
WAft renewed. The lady did not oVer« 
look her obligations to her friend : it was 
to him that she was indebted for her fa- 
ther's restoration to sights and to whom 
both owed^ essentially^ though indirectly^ 
their present affluence. In her mind gra- 
titude was no perverse or ignoble prin- 
ciple. She viewed this man as the au- 
thor of extensive benefits^ of which her 
situation enabled h^r to judge with more 
accuracy than others. It created no bias 
on her judgment^ or^ at leastjr none of 
which she was sensible. Her equity was 
perfectly unfettered, and she decided in 
a way contrary to his inclination^ with as 
little scruple as if the benefits hadl been 

i3 
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Tcceived, not by herself^ but by him. She, 
indeed^ intended his benefit^ though she 
thwarted his inclinations. 

She had few visitants beside himself. 
Their interviews were daily and unformal. 
The fate of Helena never ptodticed any 
reproaches oti her part. She saw the 
tiselessness of recrimination^ not only be- 
cause she desired to produce emotions 
different from those which infective is 
adapted to excite, but because it tfras more 
just to soothe than to exasperate the in^ 
^ietodes which haunted him. 

She flo^ enjoyed leisure. She bad al- 
vrayl been solicitous for'ttientat improve- 
ment. Ally means subservient to this end 
tfete Valuable. The conversation of 
Ormond Viras an inexhaustible fund. Hf 
the variety of topics and the excitements 
to redection it supplied^ a more plenteous 
influx of knowledge wad produced than 
could have flowed from any other source. 
There was no end to the detailing of facts, 
and the Canvassing of theories: 
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i bav« alreadj said that Ormond wu 
ei^aged in aebenies of an ardtious and 
elevated nature. These were the topics 
of epistolarj discussioD between him and 
a certain number of coadjutors^ in dif* 
lerent parts of the world. In genefal 
discourse^ it was proper to noainiain a^ 
uniform silence respecting tbese^ not onty 
because they involved principles and 
views remote ftom vulgar, apprebensiooj 
but because their succesa> in some mea* 
sure^ depended on their secpeey. ^ He 
could not give a stronger proof of bts 
confidence in. the sagacity and steadiness 
of Constance than be now gave^ by im^ 
parting <o her his schemes^ and requesting 
her advice and assistance in the progress 
of them. 

His disclosures, however^ were imper- 
fect. What knowledge was imparted^ 
instead of appeasing^ only tended to in- 
flame her curiosity. His answers to her 
inquiries were prompt^ and at first sight 
sufficiency explicit^ but upon reconside- 

1 4 
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ration^ an obscurity seemed to gather 
round them^ to he dispelled by new inter*- 
rogatories. These, in like manner, ef- 
'fected a momentary purpose, but were 
sure speedily to lead into new conjectures, 
and re-immerse her in dpubts. The task 
was always new, was always on the point 
of being finished, and always to be re* 
commenced* 

Ormood aspired to nothing more ar- 
dently than to hold the reins of opinion— 
to e}(ercise absolute power over the con* 
duct of others, not by constraining their 
limbs, or by exacting obedience to his 
authority, but in a way of which his 
subjects should be scarcely conscious. 
He desired that his guidance should con- 
troul their steps, but that his agency, 
when most effectual, should be least sus- 
pected. 

If he were solicitous to govern the 
thoughts of Gonstantiai or to regulate 
her condition, the mode which he pursued 
had hitherto been admirably conducive 
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to that end. To have found her friend- 
less and indigent^ accorded, with the moflt 
fortunate exactness, with his views.—* 
That she should have descended to this 
depth, from a prosperous height, and 
therefore be a stranger to the torpor 
^^hich attends hereditary poverty, and be 
qualified rightly to estimate and use the 
competence to which, by this means, she 
was now restored, was all that bis provi- 
dence would have prescribed. 

Her thoughts were equally obsequious 
to his direction. ' The novelty and gran- 
deur of his schemes could not fail to 
transport a mind ardent and capacious as 
that of Constance. Here his fortune had 
been no less propitious. He did not fail 
to discover, and was not slow to seize the 
advantages flowing thence. By explain- 
ing his plans, c^portunity was furnished 
to lead and to confine her meditations to 
the desirable tracf. By adding fictitious 
embellishments, he adapted it with more 
exactness to his purpose* By piece-meal 

i5 
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Aad imperfect di«clotiKe8> ber curiosity 
wfts kept alive. 

I have described Ormood at baving 
contracted a passioB £Mr Cooscancev This 
passion certainly eiisted ia bis heart, but 
k ipust not be conceived to be iimnu- 
table^ or to operdte independently of alt 
those impulses and habits which tioM 
had interwoven in his character. Tha 
person and aflectk>ns of this woman were 
the objects sought by him, and which it 
was 4he dearest porpose of his eaiatence 
to gaite, Thia was his supreme good, 
though the mottires to which it was in* 
debted far its pre-eminence in his tmagi* 
nation were numerous and compUjtu 

I have enumerated his epinioas on the 
lubject of wedlock. The questinn will 
obviously occur, whether Constantia. was 
Miight by him with upright or.fliigt- 
tfom views, ttis sentiments and feaeUi)- 
tions on thit head had for a time ftuctu* 
«ted, hut were now stedfast. Marriage 
Was, ia his eyes» hateAil nnd abtiird as 
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tCYer. Conatance was to be obtamed bj 
any meand. If otber teroiB were re<^ 
jected^ he was willi9|^^ for the sake of 
this good, to accept her as a wife ; but 
tKis was a choice to be made only when 
eTerj expedieiit was exbauslied^ for re* 
coaciling her to a cooipact of a different 
kind. 

For this end he preacribed to himself 
a path suited to tlw cliaracter of this 
lady. He made no secret of his seoti- 
mentaand views. He avowed his love> 
and described without scruple the scope 
of his wishes. He challenged her to 
confute his principJea^ and promised a 
candid aadience and profound censidera* 
tion to her arguments. Her present 
opinioci&fae knew to be adverse to his 
owB^ but he ha^d to change them by 
subtilty and perseverance. His further 
hopes and designa he concealed from her. 
She was^ unaware^, that if be were unable 
to effect a cbaage in her creed, he was 
determined to adopt a systrai of impos* 
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ture— to assume the guise of a convert 
to her doctrines^ and appear as devout m 
herself in his liotions of the sanctity of 
marriage. 

Perhaps it was not difficult to have 
foreseen the consequence of these pro» 
jects. Constant ia's peril was imminent. 
This arose not only from the talents and 
address of Ormond, hut from the com- 
munity of sentiment which already ex* 
isted between them. She was unguarded 
in a pointy where^ if not her whole/ yet^ 
doubtless^ her principal security and 
strongest bulwark .would have existed. 
She was unacquainted with religion.-^ 
She was unhabituated to conform herself 
to any standard^ but that connected with 
the present life. Matrimonial, as well 
as every other human duty, was discon- 
nected in her miod with any aw^ul. er 
divine sanction. She formed her estimate 
of good and evil on nothing but terres- 
trial and visible consequences. 

This defect in her character she owed 
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to her father's system of education. Mr. 
Dudley \?as an adherent to what be con- 
ceived to foe true religioti. No man was 
more passionate in his eulogy of his own 
.form of devotion and belief^ or in bis 
invectives against Atheistical dogmas; 
but he reflected that religion assumed 
oiaoy forms^ one only of which is salu- 
tary or true> and that truth in this respect 
is incaopatible with infantile and prema- 
ture instruction. 

To this, subject it was requisite io 
apply the force of a mature and unfet- 
tered understanding. For this end he 
laboured to lead away the juvenile re- 
flections of Constantsa from religious 
topics, to detain them in the paths of 
history and eloquence. To accustom 
her to the accuracy of geometrical de- 
duction, and to the view of tb^se evils 
that have flowed in all ages^ from mis- 
taken piety. 

In consequence of this scheme her ha- 
bits rather tbwi her opinions, were unde- 
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^oul. Religion was regarded by her mA 
with disbelief^ but with absolute indif- 
ference. Her good sertse forbad her te 
decide before inquiry, but her nodto of 
study and reflection were foreign to, and 
unfitted her for this species of discu»- 
sion. Her mind was seldom ciilled to 
meditate on this subject^ and when it 
occurred, her perceptions were vague and 
obscure. No objects, in the sphere wbteh 
she occupied, were calculated to suggest 
to her the importance of investigation 
and certainty. 

It becomes me to confess^ however re- 
luctantly, thus much concerning my 
friend. However abundantly endowed 
in other respects, ihe was a stranger to 
the felicity and excellence flowing from 
religion. In her struggles with misfor- 
tune> she was supported and cheered by 
the sense of no approbation but her own. 
A defect of this nature will perhaps be 
regarded as of lesa moment when her 
extreme youth is remembered. All opi- 



jnoQS in her mind weve muttdble, iiia«- 
mucli as f be pragrea» eC her 4iadefstMd- 
iof; was iocesstnt. 

14 Hi^as otberwile \Kith. Orroend. His 
diflbetief ^as at ofice uocbaogeable and 
streououfs. Tbe uniferse was to bim a 
fibries of evmis/ connected by an unde- 
fitting and ioscruAable neeesshy^ anil ao 
mBsemUa^ of forms^ to wbich no begins 
Bto^ Of end can be conceiviKl. Instead 
of transient vie^s ond i^gue idtaa> his 
meditataoos^ 0n religious points, had been 
ifitenae^ Enthusiasm was added to diar 
l>elief^ land het not only dissented but al^ 
JMrpe0« 

He dtefx^ed. *t prudent^ however, to dis- 
guise senlimeiits which, if unfolded in 
;tbeir foU Ibrce^ wbuld wear t^ her the 
a^iipeaf aiice o| inssmit^r : but. be saw and 
\ras j^fl^r to impr^eve the advantage which 
bis airtiH;^i^tiai cre^d derived from the 
ifeusettldd s|;atfe <>£ ber^opinions^ ^ He was 
not unaware^ likewise^ of the auspicious 
ami iodt^paiisibl^ €o-4^eration of love. 

« 
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If this advocate were wanting in ber ho-* 
som, all bis efforts would be in vain. If 
this pleader were engaged in his behalf^ 
he entertained no doubts of his ultimate 
success. He conceived that ber present 
situation^ all whose comforts were the 
fruits of his beneficeoce^ aud^hicfa af*' 
forded her no other subject of contem- 
plation than himself v^fts as favourable 
as possible to the growth of this ^asffiou. 
Constance was acquainted with his 
wishes. She cquld not fail to see that 
she might speedily be called upon to de«^ 
termine a niomentous question*, "tier own 
sensations^ and the character of Oraioodlj 
were^ therefore^ scrutinized -wTth suspi- 
cious attention. Marriage could be jus* 
tified in her eyes^ only by community of 
affections and opinions. She might love 
without the sanction of her judgment ; 
but while destitute of thM sanctibn> she 
would never suffer it to sway her coo- 
duct. 

Ormond was imperfectly known. What 
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knowledge she had gained flowed chieflj 
from his own lips^ and was therefore un- 
attended with certainty. What portion 
of' deceit or disguise was mixed with his 
conversation tould be known only by 
i^itnessiog his actions with her own eyes^ 
and comparing his testimony with that of 
others. He had embraced a multitude of 
opinions which appeared to her erroneous. 
Till these were rectified^ and their con- 
4:lusions were made to correspond^ wed- 
lock- was improper. Some of these ob- 
scurities might be dispelled, and some of 
these discords be resolved into harmony 
hj time. Meanwhile it was proper to 
^guard the avenues to her hearty and 
screen herself from self-delusion. 

There . was no motive to conceal he^ 
reflections on this topic from her father. 
Mr. Dudley discovered^ without her as- 
sistance^ the views of Ormond. His 
daughter's happiness was blended with 
his own. He lived but in the conscious* 
Hess of her tranquillity. Her image was 
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•ddom abaeat from his eyes, sad nerer 
fMm bis thoughts. The emotions whicll 
k excited sprung but in part from th0 
relationehip of father. It was gratitude 
and veneration which she daimed from 
him» and which filled him with rapture. 

He rucninated deeply on the character 
of Ormottd. The political and asti* 
theological tensts of this man were re* 
garded^ not merely with disapprobatioa^ 
bui antipathy. He was not ungrateful 
for the beaefiis which had been conferred 
upon him. Ormood's peculiarities of 
sentiment ezeited no' impatience^ as long 
as he was regarded merely as a visitant. 
It was only as one claiming to possess his 
daughter, that his presence excited ia 
Mr. Dudley trepidation and loathing. 

Ormond was unac^ainted with what 
was passing in the mind of Mr. Dudley. 
The latter conceived his own benefactor 
and his daughter *s friend to be entitled 
to the most scrupulous and affable ur«- 
banity. His objections to a nearer aU 



Katice tver^ ttrged i^^ith frequent and pa- 
ih€tf<; "T^hMMtfCC only in hfe private io^ 
fterti^W^ with Conitance. Qrmdnd and 
he seldom met. Mr. Dudleji as sdoa as 
his sight was perfectly retrieved^ betook 
himself with eagerness to painting, an 
amusement which his late privations had 
only contributed to endear to him. 

^.Things remained nearly on their pre- 
sent footing for some months. At the 
end of this period some engagement 
obliged Ormond ta leave the city. He 
promised to return with as much speed 
as circumstances would. admit. Mean* 
while his letters supplied her with topics 
of reffection. These were frequently re- 
cei'red, ai^ were m<»d«)i ^ tbftt energy 
of style which results from itmplicity of 
structure, from picturesque epithets, and 
from the compression of much meaning 
into few words. His arguments seldom 
imparted conviction ; but delight never 
failed to flov^ from their lucid order and 
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cogent brevitjF. His narratiyes were un- 
equalled for rapidity and comprehensive* 
ness. fSvery sentence was a treasury to 
moralists and painters. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Domestic and studious occupations 
not wholly engross the attiention of 
Constance. Social pleasures were pre- 
cious to her hearty and she was not back- 
ward to form fellowships and friendships 
with those around her. Hitherto she had 
met with no one entitled to an uncommon 
portion of regard^ or worthy to supply 
the place of the friend of her infancy, ' 
Her visits were rare^ and as yet chiefly 
confined to the family of Mr. Melbourne. 
Here she was treated with flattering dis- 
tinctions^ and enjoyed opportunities of 
extending as far as she pleased her con- 
nections with the gay and opulent. To 
this she felt herself by no means inclined, 
and her life was still eminently distin- 
guished by love of privacy and habits of 
seclusion. 
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Oae morning, feeling an indisposition 
to abstraction, she determined to drop in 
for an hour on Mrs. Melbourne. Find- 
ing Mrs. Melbourne's parlour unoccu* 
piedj she proceeded unceremoniously to 
aa apartment on the second floor« where 
thai Jadjr was accustomed to sit. She 
eoteredj but this room was likewise emp<- 
ty. Here she cast her eyes an a, collec- 
tion of prints, copied frooi the Fajrnese 
col lection, and employed herself for some 
minutes in comparing the forms of Ti* 
tiano and the Caracchi. 

Suddenly notes of peculiar sweetness 
were wafted to her ear from without. 
She listened with surprise, for the tones 
of her father's lute were distinctly re- 
cognized. She went to the window, which 
chanced to look into a back court. Th/^ 
music was perceived to come from the 
window of the next house. She recol* 
lected her interview with the purchaser 
of her instrument at the music sbosp^ 
and the powerful impression which the 
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stranger's caiifitMtf.noe kad mnAt upoa 
her, 

Tlie firat use $be bad made of her re- 
cent change of fortune was to endea- 
vour to recover this itttrument. Tlie 
music dealer^ when reminded of the 
purchase, and interrogated as to the 
practicability of regaining the lute, for 
which she was willing to giye treble the 
price, answered that he bad no know- 
ledge of the foreign lady, beyond what 
was gained at the interview which took 
place in €oostantia's presence. Of her 
name, residence, and condition, he knew 
nothing, and had endeavoured in vain to 
acquire knowledge. 

Now this incident seemed to have fur- 
nished her with the infbrmation she bad 
so earnestly sought. This performer was 
probably the stranger herself. Her resi- 
dence so near the Melbournes, and in a 
brouse which was the property of the ma- 
gistrate, might be means of information 
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u to her conditioo, and perhaps of in- 
troduction* to a personal acquaintance. 

While engaged in these reflections 
Mrs. Melhoume entered the apartment. 
Constantia related this incident to her 
friendj and stated the motives of her pre-" 
sent curiositj. Her friend willingly im- 
parted what knowledge she pbsseftsed 
relative to this subject. This was the 
sum— » 

This house had been hired previously to 
the appearance of the yellow fever by an 
English family^ who left their native soil 
with a view to a permanent abode in the 
new world. They had scarcely taken 
possession of the dwelling when they 
were terrified by the progress of the epi- 
demic. They had fled from the danger ;^ 
but this circumstance^ in addition to some 
others^ induced them to change their 
scheme. An evil so unwonted as pesti- 
lence impressed them with a belief of 
perpetual danger as long as they remain- 
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ed on this side of the ocean. They pre* 
pared for an immediate return to Eng- 
land. 

For this end their house was relin- 
quished^ and their splendid furniture des* 
tined to be sold by auction. Before this 
event could take place^ application was 
made to Mr. Melbourne by a lady, whom 
his wife's description shewed to be the 
tame person of whom Constantia was 
. in search. She no^ only rented the housr^ 
but negociated by means of ber landlord 
for the purchase of the furniture. 

.Her servants were blackish, and all hot 
one^ who officiated as stewardj unac- 
quainted with the English language. 
Some accident had proved her name to be 
Beauvais. She had no visitants; very 
rarely walked abroad, and then only in 
the evening with a female servant in at* 
.tendance. Her hours appeared to be di- 
vided between the lute and the pen . As 
to her previous history, or her present 
sources of subsistence^ Mrs. Melbourne's 

TOL. II. % 
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cariosity had not been idle^ but no con- 
sistent information was obtainable. Some 
incidents bad given birth to the conjee* 
ture that she was wife, or daughter, or 
sister of Beauvais, the partizan of Br is- 
sot, whom the faction of Marat had lately 
consigned to the scaffold ; but this con- 
jecture was unsupported by suitable evi* 
4enee. 

This tale by no means diminished Con- 
stantia's desire of personal intercourse. 
She saw no means of effecting her pur- 
pose. Mrs. Melbourne was unqualified 
to introduce her, having been discouraged 
in all the advances she had made towards 
a more friendly interx^burse. Constance 
reflected, that- her motives to seclusion 
would probably induce this lady to treat 
others as her friend had been treated. 

It was possible, however, to gain ac- 
cess to her, if not as a friend, yet as the 
original proprietor of the lute« She de- 
termined to employ the agency of Rose- 
veldt, the musia seller^ for the purr 
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pme of re-buyiDg this instrument. To 
enforce her application^ she commissioned 
this person^ whose obliging temper en- 
titled him to confidence/ to state her in- 
ducentiints for originally offering it for 
fHkle, and her motives for desiring the re- 
possession on any terms which the .lady 
thought proper to dictate. 

Roseveldt fixed an hour in which it 
was convenient for him to execute her 
commission. This hour having passed, 
Constance, who was anxious respecting 
his success^ hastened to his house. Rose- 
veldt delivered the instrument, which the 
lady, having listened to his pleas and 
offers, directed to be gratuitously re- 
stored to CoBstance. At first she bad 
expressed her* resolution to part with it 
on no accooot, arid at no price. Its 
mnm was her only retertetion, and this 
instrument surpassed any she bad. ever 
before seen in the costliness and delicacy 
of its workmanship. But Roseveldt's re- 

k2 
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presentations produced an instant change ^ 
of resolution^ and she not oolj eagerly 
consented to restore it, but refused to re*^ 
ceive any thing in payment. 

Constantia was deeply affected by thti 
unexpected generosity. It was not her 
custom to be outstripped in this career. 
She now condemned hexself for her eager* 
ness so regain this instrument. During 
her father's blindness it was a powerful^ 
because the only solace of his melan* 
choly. Now he had no longer the same 
anxieties to encounter, and books and 
the pencil were means of gratification 
always at hand. The lute^ therefore^ she 
imagined could be easily dispensed with 
by Mr, Dudley^ whereas its power of 
consoling might be as useful to the un- 
known lady as it had formerly been to 
her father. She readily perceived in what 
manner it became her to act. Roseteldt 
was commissioned to re*deli?er the lute^ ' 
and to entreat the lady's acceptance of it. 
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^be tender was received without hesita« 
tion^ and Roseveldt dismissed without 
any inquiry relative to Constance. 

These transactions were reflected on 
by Constance with considerable earnest- 
ness. The conduct of the stranger^ her 
affluent and lonely slate^ her conjectural 
relationship to the actors in the great 
theatre of Europe^ were mingled together 
in the fancy of Constance^ and embeU 
fished with the conceptions of her beauty 
derived from their casual meeting at 
Roseveldt's. She forgot not their simi* 
litude in age and sex, and delighted ta 
prolong the dream of future confidence 
and* friendship to take place between 
them. Her heart sighed for a companion 
fitted to partake in all her sympathies. 

This strain^ by being connected with 
the image of a being Hke herself, who 
had grown up with her from childhood, 
who had been entwined with her earliest 
affections^ but from whom she had been 
severed from the period at which her 

k3 
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father's DnisfortuDes commenced^ and of 
vhose present condition she was wholly 
ignorant, was productive of the deepest 
melancholy, it filled her with excru- 
ciating, and for a time irremediaUle sad-* 
jiess. It formed a kind of parozysUi 
which like some febrile affections^ ap« 
proach and retire without warnings and 
against the most vehement struggles. 

In this mood her fancy was thronged 
with recollections of sceqes in which het 
friend had sustained a part. Their last 
interriew was commonly revived in hef 
remembrance so forcibly, as almost to 
produce a^lunatic conception of its reali? 
ty. A ditty which they sung togi^ljer on 
that occasion flowed to her lips. If ever 
human tones were qualified to convey the 
whole soul, they were those of Constance 
when she sung— « 

The breeze awakes, the bark prepares. 

To waft me to a distant shore : 
But far be} otid this world of cares 

We meet agaio to part no more. 
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These fits were accustomed to ap- 
proach and to vanish bj degrees. They 
.were transitory but not unfrequent> and 
were pregnant with such agonizing ten- 
derness, such heart-breaking sighs^ and 
a flow of such bitter yet delicious tears^ 
that it were not easily decided whether 
the pleasure or the pain surmounted. 
When symptoms of their coming were 
felt she hastened into solitude, that the 
progress of her feelings might endure 
no restraint. 

On the evening of the day on which 
the lute had been sent to the foreign lady, 
Constantia was alone in her chamber im* 
mersed in desponding thbughta. From 
these she was recalled by Fabian her 
black servant, who announced a guest. 
She was loath to break off the thread of 
her present meditations, and inquired 
with a tone of some impatience who 
the guest was. The servant was unable 
to tell ; it was a young lady whoip he 
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had never before seen. She had opened 
tbe door herself, and entered the parlour 
without previous notice. 

Constance paused at this relation. Her 
thoughts had recently been fixed upon 
Sophia West^jn. Since their parting 
four years before she had heard no tid- 
ings of this woman . Her fears imagined 
no more probable cause of her friend's 
aiknce than her death. This^ however^ 
was uncertain. The question now oc- 
curredj and brought with it sensations 
that left her no power to move : was this 
the guest ? 

Her doubts were quickly dispelled^ for 
tbe stranger taking a light froor the table^ 
and not brooking the servant's delays^ 
followed Fabian to the chamber of his 
mistress. She entered with careless free- 
dom,. and presented to tbe astonished eyes 
of CoDstantia the figure she bad met at 
Roseveldt'^> and tbe purchaser of her 
lute. 
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The ; stranger advancpd towards her 
with quick steps^ aiid miDglti^ tones of 
benignitj and sprightliness^ said ; 

I have come to perform a duty. ' I 
baye 'deceived from jou to-day a lute 
that I valued' almost as my best friend. 
To 6nd another in America^ wduld not, 
perhap«^ be possible ; but. certainly none 
equally superb and exquisite as this can 
be found. To shew how highly I es«* 
teem the gift^ I come in person to thank ^ 
jrou for it. — Here she stopped. 
' Constance could not suddenly recover 
from the extreme surprise into which 
the unexpectedness of this meeting had 
thrown her. She could scarcely suffi- 
ciently suppress this confusion to en- 
able, her to reply to these rapid effusions 
of her visitant^ who resumed^ with aug«- . 
men jted freedom : 

I came^ as I said^ to thank you^ but 
to say the truth that was not all, I came 
likewise to see you. Having done my 
errand, I suppose I must go. I would 
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fain stay longer and talk to you a little. 
Will you give me leave ? 

Constance^ scarcely retrieving her 
composure^ stammered out a pojit^ as* 
sent. They seated themselves^ and the 
visitant, pressing the hand she bad taken^ 
proceeded in a strain so smooth^ so flovr^ 
ing, sliding from grave to gay, blending 
vivacity Mrith tenderness, interpreting 
Constantia's silence with such keen saga- 
city, and accounting for the singularities 
of her own deportment in a way so re- 
spectful to her companion, and so wor- 
thy of a stedfast and pure mind iti her- 
self, that every embarrassmetit and scru- 
ple were quickly banished from their 
interview. 

In an hour the guest took her leave. 
No promise of repeating ber visits and 
no request that Constantia would repay 
it, was made. Their parting seemed to 
be the last; whatever purpose having 
been contemplated, appeared to be ac- 
complished by this transient meeting. It 



W88 of a nature deeply to interest tbe 
mind of ConstaBce. :Tbts ^as the lady 
vhp talked with Roseteldt^ and bar* 
gained with Melbourne^ and they had 
been induced by appearances to supposo 
her ignorant of any language but Fraieh; 
but ber* discourse on tbe present occa* 
sion was in English^ and was distin- 
guished by uorivaUed fluency. Heir 
phrases and habits of p^onounoing were 
untiuetered by any fii^reign mixture^ and 
bespoke the perfect knowledge af a na* 
tive of Amerioa. 

On the nej&t evenings while Gonstantia 
was reviewing this transaction^ calling 
up and weighing the sentiments which 
the stranger had uttered^ and indulging 
slonie. regret at the unlikelihood of their 
again meeting, Martinette (for I . will 
henceforth call her. by her true name) 
»tered the apartment as abruptly as be* 
fore. She accounted, for the visit mere* 
ly by the pleasure it aflForded her, and 
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proceeded in a strain eyen more versatile 
and brilliant than before. This inter- 
view ended like the firsts without any 
tokens oa the part of the guest of resolu- 
tion or desire to renew it^ but a third 
interview took place on the ensuing day. 
* Henceforth Martinette became a fre-* 
quent but hasty visitant^ and Gonstantia 
became daily more enamoured of her new 
acquaintance. She did not overlook pe- 
culiarities in the 4W)nversation and de- 
portment of this woman* These exhi- 
bited no tendencies to confidence or 
traces of sympathy. They roei^ely denot- 
ed large experience^ vigorous faculties^ 
and masculine attainments. Herself was 
never introduced^ except as an observer^ 
but her observations on government and 
manners were profonnd and critical, 

Hei education seemed not widely diffe- 
reai from that which Gonstantia had 
received. It was classical and mathe- 
matical^ but to this was adde^ a know* 
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ledge of political and military transact* 
tions in Europe during the present age> 
which implied the possession of better 
means of information than books. She 
depicted scenes and characters with the 
accuracy of one who had partaken and 
witnessed them herself. 

Gonstantia's attention had bec^n chiefly 
occupied by persona) concerns. Her 
youth had passed in contention with mis- 
fortune^ or in the quietudes of study. 
She could not be unapprized of cotempo* 
rary revolutions and wars^ but her ideas 
concerning them wero indefiniteand vague. 
Her views and her inferences on this head 
were general and speculative. Her ac- 
quaintance with history was exact and cir« 
cumstaotial^ in proportion as she retired 
backward from her own age. 9he knew 
more of the siege of Mutina than that of 
Lisle ; more of the machinations of Cata« 
line and the tumults of Glodius^ than of 
the prostration of the Bastile, and the 
proscriptions of Marat. 
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She listened^ therefore^ with unspeak-* 
able eagerness to this reciter, who detail- 
ed to her, as the occasion suggested, the 
progress of action and opinion on the the- 
atre of France and Poland. Conceived and 
rehearsed as.this was with the energj and 
copiousness of one who sustained a part in 
the seene^ the mind of Constantia \i 84^' al- 
ways kept at the pitch of curiosity and 
wonder. 

But while this historian described the 
features, personal deportment, and do- 
mestic character of Antonette, Mirabeaii 
and Robespierre, an impenetrable veil 
was drawn over her own condition. 
There was* a warnqtb and freedom in her 
details which bespoke her own co-agencj 
in these events, but was unattended bj 
transports of indignation or sorrow, or 
bj pauses of abstraction, such as vfere 
likely to occur in one whose hopes and 
fears had been intimately blended with 
public events. 

Constance could not but derive humi* 
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nation from comparing her o\^n slender 
acquirements M^ith those of her compa«- 
nioQ. She was sensible that all the dif* 
ferences between them arose from diver*^^ 
sities of situation. She was eager to 
discover in what particulars this diversity 
consisted. She was for a time withheld 
by scruples, not easily explained^ from 
disclosing her wishes. An accident^ 
however^ occurred to remove, these im- 
pediments. One evening this uncere* 
moniods visitant dicovered Constance 
busily surveying a chart of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This circumstance led the 
discourse to the present state of Syria 
and Cyprus. M artinette was copious in 
Iier details. Constance listened for a 
time, and when a pause ensued^ ques^ 
tinned her companion as to the means she 
possessed of acquiring so much know** 
ledge. This question was proposed 
with diffidence, and prefaced by apo« 
logics. 
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Instead of. being offended by your 
iquestton^ replied the guests I only won-- 
der that it never before occurred to you. 
Travellers tell us much. Volney and 
Mariti would have told you nearly all 
that I have told. With these I bare 
conversed personally, as well as read their 
books^ but my -knowledge is in truth a 
species of patrioiony. I inherit it. 

Will you be good enoughi said Con- 
stancCj to explain yourself? 

My mother was a Greek of Cyprus. 
My father was a Sclavonian of Ragusa^ 
and I was born in a garden at Aleppo. 

That was a singular concurrence. 

How singular? That a nautical va* 
grant like my father should sometimes 
anchor in the bay of Naples; that a 
Cyprian merchant should carry his pro^ 
perty and daughter beyond the reach of 
a Turkish Sangiack, and seek an asylum 
so commodious as Napoli; that my fa- 
ther should have dealings with this mer- 
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chaot^ see, love, and marry his daugh- 
ter, and afterwards procure from the 
French government a consular commis* 
doD to Ale|)po ; that the union should in 
due time he productive of a son and 
daughter, are events far from being sin-* 
gular. They happen daily. 

And may I venture to ask if this be 
your history? 

The history of my parents. I hope 
you do not consider the place' of my 
birth as the sole or the most important 
circumstance of my life. 
: Nothing would please me more than 
to be enabled to compare it with other 
incidents. I am apt to think that your 
life is a tissue of surprising events. That 
the daughter of a Ragusan and Greek 
should have seen and known so much; 
that she. shauld talk English with equal 
flpency and more correctness than a na- 
tive; that I should now be conv^rsiAg^ 
with her in a corner so remote from 
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Cjprus and Sicily, are events more mtoo* 
derful than any which I have known. 

Wonderful ! Pish ! Thy ignorance, 
thy miscalculation of probabilities is far 
more so. My father talked to me in 
Sclavonic; my mother and her maids 
talked to me in Greek. My neighbours 
talked to me in a medley of ArabiCi Sy- 
riac^ and Turkish. My father's secre- 
tary was a scholar. He was as well 
versed' in Lysias and Xenophon as any 
of their cotemporaries. He laboured 
for ten years to enable me to read a lan- 
guage essentially the same with th^t I 
used daily to my nurse and mother. Is 
it wonderful then that I should be skilful 
in Sclavonic, Greeks and the jairgon of 
Aleppo? T(i have refrained fromlearn- 
ii^ was impossible. Suppose, a girl, 
promptj diligent, inquisitive; to spend 
ten years of her life partly in Spain,, paitp- 
ly in Tuscany, partly in France, and partly* 
in England. With her versatile cut iosity 
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and flexible organs would it be possible 
for her to remain ignorant of each of 
these languages? Latin is the mother of 
them all^ and presents itself of course to 
her studious attention. 

I cannot easily conceive motives which 
' should lead you before the age of twen- 
X^ through so many scenes. 

Can you not? You grew and flourish- 
ed« like a frail Mimosa^ in the spot 
where destiny had planted you. Thank 
my stars^ I am somewhat better than a 
vegetable. Necessity^ it is true^ and not 
choice^ set me in motion^ but I am not 
sorry for the consequences. 

Is it too much^ said Constance^ with 
some hesitatioQ> io request a detail of 
your youthful adventures? 

Too much to give^ perhaps^ at a short 
notice. To such as you my tale might 
abound with novelty^ while io others^ 
more acquainted with vicissitudes, xi 
would be tedious and flat. I must be 
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gone in a few minutes. For that and 
for better reasons^ I must not be minute. 
A f ummary at present will enable you to 
judge how far a more copious narrativo 
is suited to instruct or to please yoy. 
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